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lowing shorter patent flours 
for the duration of the Gov- 
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Spring Wheat 
e ROBIN HOOD 
@ CINDERELLA 


Kansas Wheat 
e MINUTE MAN 
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Until the days of plenty come 


Yesterday ... For more than three-quarters of a century— 
through three wars and their aftermaths, through prosperity 
and depression, through bountiful crops and short ones— 
Pillsbury has held steadfastly to the purpose of producing the 
finest possible flours under any and all conditions. 

Today . . 
America is doing without ‘the finer grades of flour it has been 
used to. And Pillsbury—while scrupulously and gladly com- 
plying with the current milling regulations—is utilizing its 
vast knowledge of wheat, its milling skill and experience, its 
unexcelled facilities for laboratory and baking tests . . . to the 


. To help feed a desperately hungry world, 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


end that American bakers and housewives may have the best 
flour that can be milled during this emergency. 

Tomorrow . . . As to how long the emergency may last, one 
guess may be as good as another. But as soon as milling 
restrictions are lifted, the old familiar Pillsbury brands will 
return—and Pillsbury will again offer a complete line of pre- 
cisely-right flours to meet every need of bakers and home- 
makers. 


PILLSBURY MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
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Old words—made familiar by the tra- 


ditional stage magician—but new and true 
words when applied to @ Magic 
“Wash-Out” Inks. 


With their lifelong policy of “Always 
Something New,” the Percy Kent Bag 
Company has combined extra-durability, 
with new printing methods and wash-out inks— 
cleverly designed materials and styles—into 
bags that are the first choice of buying America. 
Leading millers and manufacturers know this— 
that’s why you'll find @ bags meeting you on the 
streets of every town and city—as shirts for 
Junior, blouses for Sister—and at home as 


dresses for Mom—and dress-ups all over the house! 


And we'll continue to offer you “Always Something 


New”—even if we have to resort to magic to do it! 


$ 
mY SPECIALISTS tn COTTON BAGS SINCE 1885 
AVBERCY KENT BAG COMPRIY. INC. 
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ia KILLS ALL INSECT LIFE 
Now, more than ever, your plant and 
products need the “ENTOLETER” sys- 
tem of continuous insect control. It 
helps you to avoid waste of scarce 
food materials . . . to protect 80% 
flour . . . to insure the high standards 
of your products. 









p) ESSENTIAL 
IN FRAGMENT CONTROL 


The “ENTOLETER” system is being 
used successfully to reduce fragment 
count. Send for copy of our latest bul- 
letin describing methods of applica- 


3 AIDS PRODUCT UNIFORMITY tion. 


Food plants and flour mills have found 
that the “ENTOLETER” system offers 
an excellent means of blending flours, 
mixing ingredients in compounds and 
improving vitamin distribution. This, 
alone, more than justifies its cost. 
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ENTOLETER DIVISION 

| The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co., Inc. 

1181 Dixwell Ave., New Haven 4, Conn. 

| Send full information on “ENTOLETER” Continuous 
; Insect Control System. 
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Factors Responsible for Tight Feed 


Situation Reviewed by USDA Agency 


Livestock producers in deficit feed 
areas and grain processors are find- 
ing it increasingly difficult to obtain 
grain and by-product feeds. The fol- 
lowing analysis outlines the factors 
in the present tight situation: 


Supply 
Although total supplies of feed 
grains are fairly large, and total 


production of by-product feeds has 
been at near-record levels, available 
market supplies are inadequate to 
meet the exceptionally strong de- 
mand at ceiling prices. Livestock 
producers in surplus feed areas have 
adequate supplies of feed grain, but 
many buyers in other areas find it 
difficult or impossible to procure sup- 
plies. 


than a year earlier. 
‘imports of feed grains are included, 


Combined stocks of corn, oats and 
barley on Jan. 1 per animal unit on 
farms were only about 2% smaller 
If estimated 


as well as wheat to be fed during the 
January-June period, supplies per 
animal unit are indicated to be about 
5% smaller than during the corre- 
sponding period of 1945. (See ta- 
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KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS 


NSOLIDATED FLOUR MILLS G0) 


WICHITA 1, KANSAS 


KANSAS BEST FLOUR......GIBRALTAR FLOUR 
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Editor’s Note: Emphasizing the 
urgent need for farmers to reduce 
the heavy rate of livestock feeding 
if the present supplies of grain are 
to be stretched to meet the critical 
needs for human consumption in 
other parts of the world and to avoid 
the danger of excessive livestock 
liquidation at a later date in this 
country, the Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, in 
the accompanying article, makes an 
official review of the factors respon- 
sible for the tight feed situation. 
The PMA statement is based upon 
the situation as it existed in March. 





ble on page 22.) If the decline 
in stocks of grain sorghums is con- 
sidered, the decrease is 7%. 

Supplies of corn and barley in the 
surplus producing areas are smaller 
than last year. At the same time, 
there has been a net increase in the 
number of grain consuming livestock 
in these areas. Consequently, small- 
er quantities of these grains are 
available for shipment to deficit feed 
areas. Supplies of grain sorghums 
are much smaller than last year. 
Among the feed grains, only oats are 
available for shipment from princi- 
pal surplus areas in larger than nor- 
mal quantities. 

Corn.—Stocks of corn (on farms 
and at terminal markets) on Jan. 1 
were 9% smaller than a year earlier, 
and the smallest for that date since 
1939. Disappearance of corn grain 
in the October-December quarter 
was one of the greatest on record, 
and 11% greater than in the corre- 
sponding quarter of 1944 when the 
number of grain consuming livestock 
on farms was about the same. This 
rapid rate of disappearance is at- 
tributable to the large number of 
hogs in the corn belt being fed to 
heavy weights, the large number of 
cattle on feed, the strong demand for 
formula feed for poultry and dairy. 
and the lower feeding value of high 
moisture corn. 

The tight corn supply situation is 
being felt primarily by feed mixers 
and feeders in deficit areas and by corn 
processors, since these users depend 
almost entirely on commercial sup- 
plies. Although corn has been mov- 
ing into commercial channels in rath- 
er large volume, the supply has been 
far short of the unusually strong 
demand. Intensive competition for 
available market supplies has led to 
development of unusual trading prac- 
tices (including barter) which in turn 
have contributed to the tight situa- 
tion by causing uneven distribution. 
{It is reported that larger than usual 
quantities of corn are moving by 
truck this season, and this has pre- 
sumably caused some reduction in the 
volume that might otherwise have 
moved to more distant deficit areas. 

Barley.—Stocks of barley (on 
farms and at terminal markets) on 
Jan. 1 were 11% smaller than a year 
earlier, and were the smallest since 
1938. With reduced stocks and cessa- 
tion of imports from Canada, avail- 
able market supplies are not large 
enough for normal requirements plus 
the additional current demand by 
livestock producers, feed mixers and 
maltsters. 

Oats.—In contrast to corn and bar- 
ley, stocks of oats (on farms and 
at terminal markets) on Jan. 1 
were by far the largest on record, re- 
flecting the record 1945 crop. The 
increase in stocks of oats was almost 
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LARROWE’S 
KILN DRIED 
BUCKWHEAT FLOUR 


LIGHT «+ MEDIUM 
DARK 


The Standard Since 1870 
* 


LARROWE MILLS, inc. 


COHOCTON, N. Y. 













VANITY FAIR 


"MASTER 
Maritime) MILLED" 
IN VADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(MIGLUTEN) 
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“Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 








Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 











HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











The Wamego Milling Co. 
WAMEGO, KANSAS 
Millers of Kansas Hard Wheat Flour 


HIGH CLASS BROKERAGE 
CONNECTIONS DESIRED 








THE WALNUT CREEK 
MILLING CO. 


Millers of Fine, Country-Milled 
Kansas Wheat Flours 
Since 1877 


GREAT BEND, KANSAS 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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sufficient to offset the decline in 
stocks of corn and barley. 

Considerable substitution of oats 
for other grains is indicated by the 
greatly increased rate of disappear- 
ance during the October-December 
period, which was 35% above the 
corresponding quarter of 1944 and 
the greatest on record. Although 
marketings have been exceptionally 
large during the past several months, 
the difficult supply situation in other 
grains has resulted recently in a 
tightening in market supplies of oats. 

The large stocks of oats in the 
country can go far to relieve short- 
ages of other grains if wide distribu- 
tion can be obtained. There is a lim- 
it, however, to the extent that oats 
can replace other grains. Oats can 
be substituted rather freely in live- 
stock feeding, but only to a limited 
extent in certain processing opera- 
tions and not at all in certain others. 

Wheat.—Stocks of wheat in all po- 
sitions on Jan. 1 totaled 689,000,000 
bus, 17% less than a year earlier. In 
the July-December period, about 175,- 
000,000 bus of wheat were fed— 
slightly more than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1944, despite the fact 
that no government feed wheat pro- 
gram was in effect. 

Rye.—Stocks of rye on Jan. 1 to- 
taled 14,500,000 bus—much below av- 
erage for that date. Although a con- 
siderable quantity was fed during 
July-September, reduced stocks have 
limited such use since that time. 

By-product Feeds.—Total produc- 
tion of the by-product feeds for which 
data are available was slightly larger 
during the October-December period 
than during the corresponding quar- 
ter of 1944, and at a near-record 
level. Production of cottonseed cake 
and meal, distillers’ dried grains and 
corn gluten feed and meal has been 
considerably below a year earlier, 
but there has been a larger output of 
most other feeds—especially wheat 
millfeeds and soybean cake and meal. 

The higher extraction rate for 
wheat flour specified in WFO 144 
effective March 1, will reduce the 
rate of output of wheat millfeeds by 
about one third. During the next 
few months, output of cottonseed 
cake and meal, distillers’ dried grains, 
and corn gluten feed and meal will 
probably be substantially below last 
year. Total supplies .of by-product 
feeds for the remainder of the cur- 
rent feeding season are likely to be 
smaller than during the correspond- 
ing period of the three previous sea- 
sons, with much of the reduction be- 
ing in wheat millfeeds. 


Demand 

To a great extent, the very strong 
demand for livestock feed is trace- 
able to high rates of feeding which 
are traceable in turn to favorable 
livestock-feed price ratios. During 
the war, a high rate of feeding was 
desirable because a very large pro- 
duction of livestock and livestock 
products was urgently needed to meet 
special war needs and’ because feed 
supplies were relatively plentiful. 
At the present time, because demand 
for feed is far out of balance with 
supply, the high rate of livestock 
feeding should bé reduced immediate- 
ly, particularly because of the urgent 
need to ship large quantities .of ‘food 
grains to combat serious malnutrition 
in liberated countries. er. 

There is clear evidence of very 
heavy feeding.. Hogs marketed ‘re- 
cently have averaged about 20 Ibs 
heavier than a year ago—heavier 
than any other year on record. A 


larger than usual proportion of steers 
(Continued on page 22.) 
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Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH 





MINNEAPOLIS 











Wisconsin Rye Flour 


Performance and Satisfaction 
Distinctive Quality and Flavor 


EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 
GLOBE MILLING CO. 


: WATERTOWN, WIS. 
“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 


or 
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HAROLD A. MERRILL 


1412-14 BOARD OF TRADE KANSAS CITY 6, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 
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Centennial Flouring Mills Co. 





um, GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


DOMESTIC ana EXPORT MILLERS 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 


GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


* DEALERS IN 
a : ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


NEW SPOKANE MILL... MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS AT TACOMA ¢ SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE ¢ RITZVILLE * PORTLAND 



















Cfor more than 32 years 
exclusively 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY F L 0 U R B R 0 K E RAG E 


A ° : = LA 
Iso ia? <j ora me L. R. JEWELL & SON—“Flourists 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE he - tp ee peek : , 


General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON oy 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 


Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 








References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 














FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


9 
The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators 
on the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills 
of 2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of 
Montana, Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U. S. A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Cliff H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 






GROWN 


MILES 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
































Millers of High 
Grade Bakers, SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Family and Ex- SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Mmeittiua = Wiens. Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 
CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO MILLING WHEAT FROM EVERY  PRO- ‘ 
* DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
cnpiidianas, ‘iaarescentel Rann WESTERN MILLING Co, 
Chicago Columbus New York Nashville Peoria ” : 
es Leuke Portland Chicago fees) ae Galveston MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
Kansas City Galveston St. ne Davenport San Francisco . ~BLUESTEM—PATENT 
Omaha Enid a Battal Vosieumn bo FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
Toledo Buffalo Columbus Winnipeg Z f General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 











DIXIE-PORTLAND FLOUR CO. 


ARKANSAS CITY FLOUR  +=~=~THE HIGGINSVILLE DIXIE-PORTLAND 
os Wee OO, FLOUR MILL * FLOUR MILLS 
an _ Arkansas City, Kansas : woe Higginsville, Missouri _ Richmond, Virginia 
oe “CEepeacity F¢,000 Sacks Daily 
_ SOUTHERN OFFICES: “Memphis, Tennessee 


One Ideal source of supply for all your flour needs 


FAMILY * BAKERS *« CRACKERS ¢ CAKE 
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MILLING WHEAT 


FOR CAREFUL, QUALITY MILLERS 





4 ow” eee Rae mreyy adi @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 
. . ce residen . . 

F, L. ROSENBURY, Secretary-Treasurer established good reputation and a 
A. H. FUHRMAN, Assistant Secretary-Treasurer present experienced management. 
J. L. YOUNG 


SIMONDS- SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO - ST.LOUIS’ BALTIMORE TOLEDO KANSAS CrTy TORONTO WINNIPEG VANCOUVER LONDON LIVERPOOL 


Selected hard and soft milling wheats for any blend 


5,300,000 BUS STORAGE 
WHEAT—CORN—OATS—FEED GRAINS 





NORRIS ELEVATOR, 2,800,000 BUS BURLINGTON ELEVATOR, 2,500,000 BUS’ 











SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘“A’”’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 Bushels 


DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL GRAIN CoO. 


Board of Trade Building KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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KANSAS FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
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Flour Cékiumption Slash Proposed 





25% REDUCTION LOOKS ASSURED 
FOR ALL DOMESTIC FLOUR TYPES 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—At a joint session of milling and baking 
industry officials here April 9, Carl C. Farrington, head of the 
grain branch of the Production and Marketing Administration, dis- 
closed to the industry representatives that the government is seek- 
ing to obtain additional supplies of wheat and flour for export and 
it was proposed that an arbitrary reduction of domestic consump- 
tion of flour be effected. The industry was asked to make recom- 
mendations as to how this cut could be equitably distributed over 
all types of flour consumers, including bakery and family flour. 


Answering statements by the in- 
dustry that the wheat certificate plan 
could not be expected to bring wheat 
off farms, Undersecretary of Agricul- 
ture Norris E. Dodd replied that field 
reports from co-operatives and pri- 
vate trade in the Northwest indicat- 
ed that wheat would move to the 
government under the certificate 
plan. Last week at an industry 
meeting here it was understood that 
co-operative representatives and pri- 
vate trade sources agreed that they 
would use all their facilities to per- 
suade farmers to sell wheat at the 
disposal of the government. 

However, despite these assurances 
an undercurrent of pessimism was 
evident in all industry statements. 
C. D. McKenzie, retiring president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
said that the government was failing 
to get at the root of the trouble— 
that of moving wheat from farms. 
In Kansas he reported that the pref- 
erence certificate system was failing 
to produce wheat and that mills were 
closing down. 


Mill Shutdowns Predicted 


Mr. McKenzie predicted that un- 
less something was done to insure 
movement of wheat from farms vir- 
tually every mill in the country will 
be shut down by June. 

Similar conditions were reported 
from the Pacific Coast by John Locke, 
secretary of the Fisher Flouring Mills 
Co., Seattle, Wash., who said that 
government and private trade figures 
were in virtual agreement that a 
shortage of wheat for domestic mill- 
ing demand amounted to approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 bus. The effect of 
a shortage of wheat, both regionally 
and nationally, would result in a clos- 
ing of both mills and bakeries, these 
mill industry officials indicated. 

Bread Shortage Seen 

From the baker’s point of -view, 
John T. McCarthy, speaking as presi- 
dent of the American Bakers Associ- 
ation, said that what the government 
was proposing to do was to ration 
bread. The baking industry cannot 
ration effectively, he stated. Other 
bakery representatives said that if 
the proposed 25% reduction in bak- 
ery flour were put into effect most 
bakeries would be sold out of bread 
and rolls by noon every day. 

Integrated operators, representing 
large cracker companies and bakeries 
with their own milling facilities, said 
they could not continue to operate on 
basis of a 25% curtailment of flour 
deliveries. 

It was predicted that black mar- 





MILL PRODUCTION LEVEL 
NOT DISCUSSED 

Washington, D. C.—Norris E. Dodd, 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, in 
commenting on the proposed 25% re- 
duction in domestic flour distribution, 
stated significantly that “it is not 
necessary to keep all mills on do- 
mestic grind.” 

What was not brought out at the 
morning session of the industry-gov- 
ernment meeting was the level of to- 
tal mill output which would result 
from a 25% reduction in domestic 
flour consumption. 





kets in bread and bakery products 
would result from an enforced reduc- 
tion in flour deliveries. This predic- 
tion was based upon the greatly in- 
creased demand for these products 
which has been demonstrated the 
first two months of this year. 

USDA officials were told by Frank 





Jungewaelter, executive secretary of 
Associated Retail Bakers of Amer- 
ica, that small bakers were run- 
ning on 14-day inventories of: flour 
and that under a reduction in do- 
mestic flour consumption they would 
be crippled in their operations 
through difficulty in obtaining flour. 
Other small bakery representatives 
from New England opposed any form 
of rationing of flour at the mill level. 
These bakery representatives con- 
tended that the mills could not be 
relied upon to distribute flour equit- 
ably among bakers. 

USDA was asked if it intended to 
carry out its proposal that it con- 
trol distribution all the way. USDA 
officials had asked the _ industry 
groups to make suggestions as to how 
the reduction in domestic flour con- 
sumption could be effected within 
the next 60 to 75 days. Part of the 
discussion centered around a base 
period on which the reduction could 
be calculated. Government officials 
appeared to favor the first two 
months of this year as the basis for 
a 25% cut. 

However, this base was subject to 
criticism on grounds that the bakery 
flour purchase pattern did not neces- 
sarily follow a statistical pattern. 
Figures were cited to show that bak- 
ery flour purchases were often made 
in advance of months of heavy pro- 
duction and that the baking industry 
could not rely on any base period 
which would be satisfactory. 

Government officials repeatedly 
called attention to the food require- 
ments of starving nations. Industry 
officials gave full recognition to these 
needs and made no effort to dispute 
them, but they insisted that it was 
a problem of getting wheat from 
farms. 

Criticism of the wheat certificate 


(Continued on page 37.) 


U.S. Extends Offer 
to Purchase Sugar 
from Cuba 


Washington, D. C. — Negotiations 
continue between government officials 
and representatives of the Cuban 
Sugar Commission, as this govern- 
ment has extended its offer to pur- 
chase Cuban sugar at 3.67%4c Ib to 
cover the 1946-47 crops. 

The Cubans, fearful of weak mar- 
kets in 1948, are reported to be ask- 
ing that the contract be further wid- 
ened to cover that year. In .addi- 
tion to the proposal to purchase sug- 
ar, the agreement would also include 
blackstrap molasses and industrial al- 
cohol from Cuba. 

This country also is agreeing to 
guarantee~ delivery of flour, lard, 
edible oils and rice to Cuba during 
the life of the agreement. The Cuban 
commissioners have returned to Cuba 
to discuss the proposal with their 
principals. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ELEVATOR PURCHASED BY 
WOLCOTT & LINCOLN. CO. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Wolcott & 
Lincoln Co., Kansas City, has pur- 
chased the Great Western elevator 
from the Chicago Great Western 
Railway, it was announced last week. 
The purchase price was not disclosed. 

The elevator has a capacity of 
1,000,000 bus and has been operated 
by the Wolcott & Lincoln firm pre- 
viously on lease. 

W. B. Lincoln is president of Wol- 
cott & Lincoln Co. and Gunnard 
Johnson is vice president. 











85% Extraction Rate Recommended 
by International Food Conference 


London, Eng.—A resolution recom- 
mending a minimum extraction rate 
of 85% for millable wheat and 90% 
for rye for all, European countries 
represented was adopted April 5 by 
the International Food Conference 
here. The ministers also pledged ef- 
forts to increase the extraction rate 
for wheat to 90%. 

Food ministers of 17 European 
countries and representatives of seven 
world food distribution organizations 
attended the conference, with Noel 
Baker, British Minister of State, pre- 
siding. . 

Dilution of flour by 5% with grains 
other than rye and a reduction in the 
use of all grains and potatoes for pur- 
poses other than food were resolutions 
also passed by the conference. 

Purpose of the conference was to 
consider action necessary by Eu- 
ropean countries to bridge the diffi- 


* cult period until the next harvest 


and to survey the possible position 
after harvest. 

Herbert Hoover, honorary chair- 
man of President Truman’s Famine 
Emergency Committee, told the 
emergency food conference that “slow 
famine” is already killing many Eu- 


ropean children. 

Reporting on his personal food sur- 
vey of Europe, Hoover declared 20,- 
000,000 children were already badly 
undernourished. 

He promised America would 
“scrape the bottom of the barrel” to 
help feed the world’s hungry people. 

The food ministers agreed to ask 
their governments to adopt imme- 
diate “special measures” to combat 
black. markets, to ration feeding of 
grain to livestock and press farmers 
for further deliveries of food stocks. 

They called upon their own people 
for all possible reductions in food 
consumption. 

They also urged food exporting 
countries to contribute additional 
amounts of fertilizer, farm machin- 
ery, seeds and consumer goods, such 
as clothing, shoes, and tobacco to 
stimulate food production by conti- 
nental farmers. 

“Hunger sits at the table thrice 
daily in hundreds of millions of 
homes,” Mr. Hoover told the confer- 
ence, reporting on observations made 
during his recent inspection trip 
through European areas in need of 
relief. “One of the major problems 


before you is the supplies for the 
basic governmental rations on the 
Continent.” 

Mr. Hoover said that “possibly 5,- 
000,000 tons of cereals” were needed 
on the Continent for the months until 
harvest. 

“Some of this burden of cereals is - 
being carried by the generous action 
of Russia,” he said. “The supplies 
from the Western Hemisphere must 
also be divided to the United King- 
dom and the Far East where there 
is also desperate need. 

“The present visible supplies may 
be augmented by the conservation 
measures in the United States. They 
could be augmented if South America 
can be aided in their efforts to co- 
operate. But after all this effort 
there is still a gap in full supplies. 
This can mean but one thing for im- 
porting nations. Every nation must 
expect to tighten its belt. Every 
measure of self-help must be exhaust- 
ed. The American people, under 
President Truman’s leadership, have 
responded generously to the call for 
drastic reduction in their consump- 
tion of breadstuffs and fats. We shall 
scrape the bottom of the barrel.” 
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JANUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


_ SETS NEW ALL-TIME RECORD 


Mills Turn Out 25,605,000 Sacks Regular and 261,000 Sacks 
Granular, Using 60,185,000 Bus Wheat—Previous 
Record Exceeded by 3% 


Flour production during January, 
1946, set a new high record, when 
the mills of the country produced a 
total of 25,605,000 sacks of regular 
flour, plus 261,000 sacks of granular 
flour, according to statistics released 
by the Bureau of the Census. This 
exceeds by 3% the previous record 
of 24,805,000 sacks established in 
October, 1945. 

The new record production repre- 
sents an increase of 13% over the 
22,731,000 sacks for the preceding 
month and of 16% over the 21,997,- 
000 total for January, 1945. Produc- 
tion for the month of January during 
the crop years 1934-35 through 1938- 
39 averaged only 16,400,000 sacks. 

In lifting the flour production to 
its highest level, mills ground 60,- 
185,000 bus of wheat in January, top- 
ping the corresponding usage for the 
October, 1945, grind by nearly 2,000,- 
000 bus. For the first seven months 
of the current crop year, mills 
ground 381,940,000 bus of wheat. 
This is approximately 50,000,000 bus 
more than in the corresponding pe- 
riod a year ago’and compares with 
the entire 1944-45 crop year usage 
of 587,463,000 bus. 

Offal produced during January 
amounted to 523,715 tons, including 
4,675 tons resulting from granular 
flour, bringing the total offal output 
for the first seven months of the 
crop year up to 3,340,575 tons. Offal 
production per sack of flour aver- 
aged 40.5 lbs in January, as com- 
pared with 40.7 lbs in December and 
40.9 Ibs for the first half of the 
crop year. 

Mills used an average of 139.6 lbs 
of wheat per 100-lb sack of flour in 
January, against 139.9 in that month 
a year ago. 

The percentage of mill activity in 
January averaged 85.3%, as against 
78.5% in December and 73.7% in 
January, 1945. 

Thirty-three mills, with a daily 24- 
hour capacity of 6,001 sacks or more, 
representing 3% of all the mills re- 
porting, accounted for over one third 
of the record January production. 
Ninety-five mills, representing 9% 


of the mills reporting, by operating 
at practically full capacity, produced 
15,600,000 sacks, or 61% of the total. 
As usual, Kansas, Minnesota and 
New York led the list of producing 
states and accounted for about two 
fifths of the total wheat flour pro- 
duction. These and three other 
states—Missouri, Texas and Illinois 
—produced 62% of the new record. 
The January census statistics 
were based on reports from 943 com- 
panies owning 1,057 mills, of which 
66 were idle during the month. Their 
production is estimated to be approx- 
imately 98% of the actual national 
total. In January, 1945, the number 
of mills reporting was 1,024. 
JANUARY FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows production of 
flour in the United States for Jan., 1946, 
as reported by the Bureau of the Census, 
by states: 











Wheat Wheat 

No. ground flour 

States mills bus sacks 
7000's omitted—, 

eee 68 9,647 4,130 
Minnesota ....... 43 7,366 3,214 
New York ....... 30 7,164 3,150 
MIssOGTt : .... Ss. §1 5,135 2,212 
TD © Sve bvaase es 29 3,928 1,655 
Illinois ..... 33 3,268 1,388 
~ Washington . 16 2,886 1,262 
Oklahoma .. 30 2,545 1,085 
CRE wt 6 wigs veces 67 2,041 867 
ake ta OG 15 1,527 666 
Nebraska ........ 29 1,548 662 
California ....... 9 987 432 
pT Se one ree 8 969 413 
CGROrhGO:..65... oss 18 949 415 
Tennessee ....... 55 942 385 
North Dakota ... 8 857 365 
Michigan ........ 38 884 375 
Indiana ......... 42 984 402 
BRORtGCKY «....0% 71 880 368 
Montana ........ 15 823 353 
TEMES t ain 08:6 0:0 hss-0 23 685 303 
bi | 90 725 305 
Wisconsin ....... 6 446 191 
Pennsylvania .... 115 498 208 
SE: 3. « 6.8 p.9' 010 6,0: 15 452 198 
North Carolina .. 45 380 156 
Maryland ........ 24 320 135 
aera 11 137 58 
South Carolina .. 13 65 27 
West Virginia .*;. 11 64 27 
Other states* 29 489 208 
, eS 1,057 59,591. 25,605 
*Includes Alabama, 1 mill; Arizona, 3; 


Delaware, 7; District of 
Mississippi, 1; 


Connecticut, 1; 
Columbia, 1; Louisiana, 1; 


New Hampshire, 1; New Jersey, 1; New 
Mexico, 4; South Dakota, 4, and Wyo- 
ming, 4. ; 





BREAD IS THE evare OF LIFE: 
PILLSBURY MOVES N. Y. OFFICES 

New York, N. Y.—The New York 
offices of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will be 
moved April 15 to the 21st floor of 








CENSUS REPORT ON FLOUR AND FEED OUTPUT 


The Bureau of the Census of the United States Department of Commerce announces 


statistics on wheat ground and wheat milling products by months. 


These returns include 


only mills which are now manufacturing at the rate of 9,800 or more sacks of flour 


annually. 

















Lbs Pet. of 
wheat total 
cr Production . Daily wheat per capac- 
Month and year Mills re- Wheat Wheat flour ca- sack ity op- 
porting ground, bus flour, sacks Offal, tons pacity, sacks of flour erated 
1946— — 000’s omitted—_————____,, 
Pi) PP eee 1,057 59,591 25,605 519,040 1,154 139.6 40.5 
1 — 
December ....... 1,052 52,974 22,732 462,550 1,158 139.8 40.7 
November ....... 1,046 52,403 22,488 457,460 1,156 139.8 40.7 
October ......... 1,039 57,752 24,805 501,860 1,156 139.7 40.5 
September ....... 1,036 51,885 22,212 453,050 1,156 140.2 40.8 
pS eee eee eee 54,460 23,205 478,620 1,153 140.8 41.3 
"5 ae 52,281 22,247 462,320 1,152 141.0 41.6 
EE aru a'er6 o0"s oh 0s 53,435 22,850 471,410 1,154 140.3 41.3 
ae Ce ee 54,541 23,376 477,250 1,151 140.0 40.8 
itt nah v4.6 4 wise 50,627 21,702 443,150 1,153 140.0 40.8 
March .. 51,284 22,053 446,920 1,151 139.5 40.5 
February . 46,893 20,138 407,900 1,150 139.7 40.5 
January 51,287 21,998 447,040 1,148 139.9 40.6 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT FOR 768 IDENTICAL MILLS 
Pet. 
of ca- Lbs of Lbs of 
-— Production Daily wheat pacity wheat offal 
Wheat Wheat Wheat flour, ca- oper- per sack per sack 
ground, bus flour, sacks offal, tons pacity, sacks ated of flour of flour 
December— 000’s omitted 
i) Sees 56,894 24,449 494,960 1,054 89.2 139.6 40.5 
PT 49,754 21,345 443,780 1,040 78.9 138.5 40.6 
|, Ene 50,814 21,880 439,850 1,036 84.5 139.3 40.2 
|) 2a 48,706 21,098 412,780 1,011 80.3 138.5 39.1 
0 A ees 41,589 17,824 360,100 997 68.8 140.0 40.4 


21 West St., where they now occupy 
the entire 29th floor. The new space 
will be larger since the floors are 
stepped back as they go higher, and 
the windows will still command a 
gorgeous view of New York Bay, New 
Jersey, and New York far up the 
Hudson River. 
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ELEVATOR BURNS 

Faribault, Minn. — The elevator 
here owned by the Commander-Lara- 
bee Milling Co. burned April 7 with 
a loss estimated at approximately 
$50,000. The house was an old one 
of wood construction, 40,000-bu ca- 
pacity, and contained about 10,000 bus 
of corn and some oats and wheat. It 
also housed a feed grinding unit. Un- 
fortunately, it had just unloaded 200 
tons of feed, and this and the corn 
was the most serious loss. It was 
fully covered by insurance and plans 
are already under way for rebuild- 
ing. 
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JANUARY GRANULAR 
GRIND UP SLIGHTLY 


—~<>— 
Ten Mills Produce 261,000 Sacks, 
Using 594,000 Bus Wheat— 
Well Below Peak Levels 


Granular flour production in Janu- 
ary, 1946, amounted to 261,000 sacks, 
according to the Bureau of the Cen- 
sus, showing a marked increase over 
the total of 102,981 sacks produced 
in December, but far below the total 
of 1,213,293 sacks in January, 1945. 

Mills used 594,000 bus of wheat in 
making the January granular flour 
production, as compared with 254,044 
bus in December and 2,886,408 bus in 
January, 1945. 

Offal production from the granular 
flour production totaled 4,675 tons, 
against 2,414 tons in December and 
25,980 tons in January, 1945. 

Ten mills produced granular flour 
in January, against seven in Decem- 
ber and 32 in January, 1945. 


GRANULAR FLOUR OUTPUT 

The following table shows the rec- 
ord of granular flour production in 
the United States as reported by the 
Bureau of the Census of ‘the United 
States Department of Commerce by 
months’ since the program was for- 
mally begun: 











Wheat Granular Mill- 
No. ground flour feed 
Month mills bus sacks tons 
1946— 
January .. 10 594,000 261,000 
rel 00 4,675 
December... 7 254,044 102,981 2,414 
November.. 8 315,670 137,889 2,583 
October ... 13 500,171 204,436 4,701 
September... 14 736,582 308,129 6,649 
August .... 29 3,200,765 1,370,408 27,660 
July ...... 29 3,168,119 1,350,330 27,576 
BE 28 3,580,163 1,531,441 30,360 
) A eee 30 3,437,799 1,487,022 29,054 
April ..... 30 3,609,159 1,544,727 31,460 
March 31 3,876,382 1,637,478 34,546 
February .. 32 3,743,052 1,585,446 33,628 
January .. 32 2,886,408 1,213,293 25,980 
Totals .. .. 29,308,314 12,473,580 256,611 
i Aa 
December 34 3,230,994 1,369,527 27, 
November 31 3,774,889 1,699,148 suave 
October 34 4,282,948 1,806,400 37,005 
September.. 40 4,481,328 1,904,587 38,983 
August 86 3,716,985 1,695,198 31,492 
C 32 3,282,072 1,407,460 27,876 
June ...... 35 wae gee 1,626,261 31,928 
ser eters 33 4,151,080 1,804,183 34,653 
April ...... 32 3,697,372 1,695,601 31,646 
, March - 80 3,662,093 1,576,802 31,793 
February .. 29 3,270,846 1,399,963 28,134 
January .. 28 3,352,118 1,402,649 0,54 
Totais - 44,644,159 19,086,779 383,909 
1943— 
December... 28 2,603,201 1,098,653 23,165 
November... 25 2,357,267 98.217 21,018 
October ... 28 2,754,777 1,174,174 24,146 
September.. 31 2,988,834 1,250,328 27,053 
August 30 3,299,264 1,335,948 32,411 
TOY ccccce 37 3,536,496 1,332,363 39,238 
June ...... 45 6,636,632 2,051,461 66,872 
 _. Se 43 4,859,106 1,770,293 67,453 
ADC: 0600. 40 3,762,109 1,372,650 44,204 
March .... 35 8,866,545 1,419,316 45,037 
February .. 28 2,164,206 90,918 25,458 
January ... 18 1,781,175 648,093 21,099 
Totals - 39,336,502 15,242,409 426,154 


‘the group. Herman Fakler, 
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JANUARY RYE FLOUR 
GRIND 276,000 SACKS 


—<p— 
Twenty-two Mills Use 618,000 Bus of 
Rye—Offal Output Totals 
8,240 Tons 


Production of rye flour during Jan- 
uary, 1946, totaled 276,000 sacks, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of the Census. 
This compares with 285,000 sacks in 
December and 262,000 sacks in No- 
vember. No comparisons are avail- 
able for a year ago, since rye flour 
production statistics were only start- 
ed in June, 1945. 

In producing the January output, 
618,000 bus of rye were ground, 
against 620,000 in December and 577,- 
000 in November. Offal resulting 
from the January grind amounted to 
3,240 tons, against 3,030 in December 
and 2,779 in November. 

The census data for January was 
based on reports from 21 mills, which 
is one more than reported in Decem- 
ber. 

RYE FLOUR PRODUCTION 


The following table shows the produc- 
tion of rye flour in the United States as 
reported by the Bureau of the Census of 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce (000’s omitted): 


Offal 
Grain Flour pro- 
Month No. ground, output, duced, 
1946— mills bus sacks tons 
January ..... 21 618 276 3,240 
1945— 
December .... 22 620 285 3,032 
November .... 24 577 263 2,779 
October. ...... 23 581 261 2,857 
September... 24 598 264 2,978 
August ...... 24 742 336 3,412 
MOE 0 8b sea be 23 659 297 3,091 
TUMO ...steoe OO 654 298 3,215 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK MILL GETS 
PACIFIC COAST WHEAT 


Rochester, N. Y.—Unable to buy 
soft wheat from ‘New York state 
growers or other wheat from Mid- 
west sources, a local milling com- 
pany is getting a supply from the 
Pacific Coast to maintain operations, 
it has been disclosed here. 

Emphasizing the dislocation of the 
grain market, a company official said 
the wheat, shipped via the Panama 
Canal to an Albany, N. Y., elevator, 
is being diverted from the brewing 
industry. 

Estimated delivered cost of the 
wheat is around $2.30 bu, compared 
to the Office of Price Administration 
ceiling of $1.844% for New York state 
grown wheat, it was said. The dif- 
ference was said to be in freight, 
brokerage and other fees. 

The mill’s operations, reduced by 
the lack of supplies, can continue 
until about July 1 on the grain sup- 
ply on hand, what it has been able 
to order and expects to get in the 
next three months. 
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PENNSYLVANIA MILLERS, 
‘ FEED DEALERS TO MEET 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The Pennsylvania 
Millers and Feed Dealers Association 
will hold its annual spring meeting, 
April 12, at the Penn Harris Hotel 
here. The program promises promi- 
nent speakers on subjects of impor- 
tance to these industries. 

Miles Horst, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture of Pennsylvania, will welcome 
vice 
president of the Millers’ National 
Federation, will discuss current 
events in Washington during the aft- 
ernoon session. M. Clifford Town- 
send, vice president of the Central 
Soya Co., Inc., will present the feed 
outlook for the balance of 1946. 
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ABA ANSWERS ‘DOUBLE BENEFIT’ 
CHARGE MADE AGAINST BAKERS 


Points Out Unreasonableness of Baldly Raising Bread 
Prices Under SR 14B and Following With 10% 
Weight Reduction in Face of Competition 


Washington, D. C. — Accusations 
from various sources that the baking 
industry is in some cases reaping 
double benefits from the recent ruling 
of the Office of Price Administration 
allowing a 10% bread weight reduc- 
tion without a corresponding decrease 
in price have been met here by the 
American Bakers Association, offi- 
cials of which offered an explanation 
to prove such allegations groundless. 

The turmoil arose out of the clause 
in the original Supplementary Reg- 
ulation 14B which stated that prices 
could be raised in accordance -with 
weight increases in bread loaves. This 
increase was allowed up to 20%. 

When OPA recently granted the 
10% weight reduction, allegations 
weré made that bakers could, through 
a neat legal loop-hole, raise their 
bread weights and prices up to 20%, 
following such action with a 10% de- 
crease in weight without decreasing 
prices. 

Philip Talbott of the Department 
of Agriculture was among the out- 
spoken critics of this alleged ‘double 
advantage” on the basis that over-all 
price boosts, thus effected, would take 
on a nation-wide scope and cause 
bread prices to soar far above Mrs. 
America’s ability to pay. Mr. Tal- 
bott emphatically expressed his opin- 
ions on this subject at the recent 
convention of the Associated Retail 
Bakers of America in Chicago. 

Joseph Creed of ABA checked the 
spread of these speculations by point- 
ing out that the large baking con- 
cerns had pledged full support to the 
OPA 10% weight allowance in ac- 
cordance with the main purpose and 
intent of OPA to co-operate with the 
Famine Emergency Committee. 

“If large concerns, covering enor- 
mous areas, conform,” Mr. Creed 
reasoned, “how could one expect the 
small baking companies to keep their 
prices up and still compete with the 
low-cost products of the big produc- 
ers?” 

Following up OPA’s recent move to 
conserve bread and flour by bread 
weight reduction, Secretary of Agri- 
culture Anderson sent urgent mes- 
sages to governors of states where 
bread weights are regulated by law. 

The pattern of state compliance 
with Mr. Anderson’s request so far 
has been spotty. It is believed that 
state discrepancies with the OPA 
10% reduction allowance would. have 
been cut across with very little dif- 
ficulty, had OPA said ‘“‘must” instead 
of “may” reduce bread weights. Nev- 
ertheless, many bakers cannot reduce 
bread weights because of the size of 
their pans and the acute shortage of 
new bread pans on the market. Thus 
the price agency was forced to take 
the middle road policy. 

Mr. Creed disclosed that state of- 
ficials were slow in conforming with 
the new regulation and rather prone 
to ignore Secretary Anderson’s plea. 
A few states have bluntly declared 
that none of their laws concerning 
the before-mentioned points would be 
suspended or ignored. 

Several others, however, have sus- 


pended their laws for designated 
times — for example, Massachusetts 
ruled that bakers could use their 
present wrappers until June 15. At 
that time, the need for new wrap- 
pers will probably arise and the con- 
cerns can stamp them with the les- 
ser weight of the bread. 

Many reports have been received 
from states revealing that officials 
have been instructed to ignore viola- 
tions of these bread laws throughout 
the current emergency period. 

Government officials and baking 
industry leaders have voiced strong 
approval of the latter gesture to ig- 
nore violations as the best method of 
state conformance with the latest 
OPA move. One official suggested 
that state officials concentrate on 
“searching for rats in buildings or 
fish in brooks” and lean far away 
from enforcing existing bread regu- 
lations. 

If legislatures take the time to sus- 
pend the current bread laws in their 
respective states, the “persons starv- 
ing in Europe will doubtless have died 
in the interim.” This opinion is 
prevalent in most official circles, it 
was disclosed. 

ABA has been in touch with many 
baking concerns throughout the na- 
tion, urging them to take the state 
law discrepancies up with local au- 
thorities and thus come to some kind 
of an agreement for the duration of 
the emergency. 

In commenting that the 10% 
weight reduction would save “many 
tons” of wheat for export shipment 
to famine areas abroad, Fiorello H. 
La Guardia, newly appointed direc- 
tor general of the United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administra- 
tion, promised that he would ask 
OPA to contrive to reduce the flour 
supply of bakers who persist in bak- 
ing the “larger loaf.” 

From his regular Sunday noon 
radio broadcast the former Mayor of 
New York City appealed to farmers 
to sell their wheat to UNRRA. If the 
farmer has wheat, said Mr. La 
Guardia, “I will buy wheat. I will 
buy food wherever I can find it.” 


BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW FLOUR DISCUSSED 
AT PITTSBURGH MEETING 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—In discussing 80% 
extraction flour before the April 2 
meeting of the Greater Pittsburgh 
Production ‘Men’s Club; R. H. Grosch, 
bakery production manager for Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, advised 
his listeners to get immediately into 
100% production with the new prod- 
uct. A gist of his rernarks follows: 

“Get the action of the new flour 
and the reaction of your customers 
to it right now. 

“Bread baked with the new flour 
colors up more quickly, so bake it 
longer at lower temperatures. Use 
only a low 20 degree malt with the 
new flour, which gets rancid quicker 
and is more subject to insect infes- 
tation. 

“Do not cut out any article in mak- 








. ing bread that adds to the flavor. 


Good flavored bread brings custom- 
ers. Volume of customers cuts pro- 
duction costs. You will gain profits 
ultimately for your bakeshop if you 


bake good flavored bread,” Mr. 
Grosch stressed in his talk. 
The speaker was introduced by 


Paul S. Eberly of Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., program chairman. Philip 
Wohlfarth, Jr., Wohlfarth Bakery, 
presided. Henry B. Kretchmar, Key- 
stone Bakery, Inc., West Bridgewa- 
ter, has been, appointed editor of a 
news sheet to be issued monthly to 
members. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LAKE NAVIGATION OPENS 
APRIL 3 AT BUFFALO 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The 1946 lake navi- 
gation season opened April 3, with 
the sailing of the freighter Joseph 
P. Wells, which departed amid blasts 
of whistle salutes. 

The season opening was five days 
behind the March 29 opening last 
year. All fixed aids in the Buffalo 
harbor have been restored for the 
year by the Coast Guard. 

The Wells had no difficulty in cut- 
ting a clear path through what is 
left of the ice and was out of sight 
in less than an hour. ‘ 
BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


A. B. SPARBOE TO HEAD 
NEW PILLSBURY DIVISION 


Minneapolis, Minn.— The estab- 
lishment of a new overseas division of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., to transact and 
expand export business, and the pro- 
motion of A. B. Sparboe from for- 

















A. B. .Sparboe 


eign manager to vice president of the 
new division has been announced 
by Philip W. Pillsbury, president. 

Mr. Sparboe, with Pillsbury since 
1920, was ‘appointed foreign manager 
in charge of all export department 
operations a year ago. 

“Creation of overseas division con- 
solidates' Pillsbury’s export depart- 
ments and will enable the company to 
facilitate foreign trade operations 
when world conditions return to nor- 
mal,” A. E. Mallon, Pillsbury vice 
president and treasurer, declared. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
UNION OFFICIAL DIES 
Minneapolis, Minn.——W. A. Youn- 
ker, general secretary of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Grain Processors, 
died April 3 after an illness of short 
duration. 
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Brewers Used More 
Wheat After Cut 
Order, U. $. Finds 


Washington, D. C. — More wheat 
and wheat products were used by 
brewers in February than in January, 
although their use in beer making 
was halted by the government Feb. 
6, Internal Revenue Bureau figures 
show. 

In February, according to the fig- 
ures, 5,712,312 lbs were used at the 
breweries, against 4,829,994 in Jan- 
uary. Decreases were shown in Feb- 
ruary use of hops, malt, corn, rice 
and their products, while increases 
were shown in the use of barley, sor- 
ghum, soybeans, sugar and syrups. 

The restriction on use of grains 
other than wheat up to 70% of 1945 
consumption did not become effective 
until March 1. The cutbacks were 
ordered to save grain for relief of 
food-short foreign nations. 

February beer production decreased 
about 3% under January, bureau fig- 
ures disclosed, but there was a com- 
pensating rise in stocks. 

February production of beer was 
7,235,807 bbls (of 31 gals), a decline 
of 272,295 bbls from January. Stocks 
at February’s close were 8,710,080 
bbls, an increase of 261,347 bbls over 
the end of January. 

Tax paid withdrawals, which reflect 
consumption, were shown as 6,526,- 
959 bbls, a decline of 329,525 from 
January. Withdrawals for export 
were listed as 113,884 for February, 
a decline of 65,425 from the preced- 
ing month. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


EARLY DECISION PROMISED 
ON CO-OP LICENSE CHARGE 


St. Paul, Minn.— The Minnesota 
Railroad and Warehouse Commission 
has announced that it will issue a 
decision well before May 31 on the 
hearing completed April 4 on four 
orders to show cause why the Farm- 
ers Union Grain Terminal Associa- 
tion’s licenses as grain commission 
merchants should not be revoked. 
May 31 is the expiration date of the 
licenses under which the association 
is now operating. 

If the commission sustains the 
charges and revokes the licenses, the 
association would not be able to have 
its permits renewed for a period of 
two years under state law. 

W. E. Rumble, attorney for the 
association, denied state charges that 
the association had falsely answered 
questions in its applications for grain 
commission merchants’ licenses and 
that it had unlawfully purchased 
grain consigned to it for sale at St. 
Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. 








BREAD {|S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NEW YORK SCHOOLS OFFER 
BAKING COURSES FOR GI’S 


New York, N. Y.—The Food Trades 
Vocational High School of this city 
is currently offering courses to re- 
turning veterans interested in the 
baking industry. Supported by the 
Veterans Administration, the school 
is presenting a 20-week elementary 
course, and a 40-week advanced 
course. Applications for these 
courses are being accepted at the 
school building, 208 West 13th Street. 
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Trade to Handle Certificate Wheat 


<> 





COUNTRY ELEVATORS TO SHIP 


TO TERMINAL MERCHANDISERS 


Title Vested in Private Handlers at Country Points— 
CCC Director at His Discretion Could Make 
Wheat Available to Mills 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Washington Correspondent of The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The serious 
condition of the badly sagging food 
relief program was thrown into focus 
last week when .representatives of 
the grain trade met with United 
States Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials to consider a wheat certificate 
plan which, as originally drafted, 
would have directly earmarked all 
wheat for the account of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. at the country 
elevator. 

This proposal was opposed by a 
grain trade committee, representing 
private trade and co-operatives. The 
government officials were finally per- 
suaded to revise their program to 
permit grain trade _ participation 
when it was pointed out to them that 
every available agency of private 
trade and co-operatives will have to 
be enlisted in active participation in 
a strong program to persuade farm- 
ers to sell wheat under the certificate 
plan. 

A new draft of the wheat certifi- 
cate (reprinted on this page) was 
tentatively agreed upon, pending the 
issuance of special instructions by 
the CCC concerning the handling of 
wheat received under the certificate 
plan. When the farmer delivers un; 
der this plan to a country elevator 
the elevator operator on behalf of 
the CCC will issue a certificate to 
the farmer which can be redeemed 
at any time up to March 31, 1947, at 
the market price of that day as de- 
termined by the CCC. At the same 


time the elevator takes title to the 
wheat by paying the CCC immediate- 
ly the producer’s ceiling. 

Country elevators will be instruct- 
ed to load out wheat as carlots are 
accumulated for the CCC at ter- 
minals. A copy of the sales contract 
is to be forwarded to the CCC 
through the country elevator’s regu- 
lar merchandiser channel through 
whom he plans. to ship the wheat. 

Wheat obtained under the certifi- 
cate plan will be withheld at least 
temporarily from coverage under 
WFO 144 to permit the CCC to ac- 
cumulate export stocks. 

The director of the order may at 
his discretion make wheat available 
from these stocks for mills and feed 
manufacturers under WFO 144. This 
procedure could be accomplished by 
resale to terminal merchandisers by 
the CCC to meet preference certifi- 
cate demand. 

That government purchases of 
wheat destined for overseas under the 
certificate plan will move through 
regular trade channels was assured 
in the following instructions mailed 
to CCC field offices: 

Country shipper instructions for 
emergency purchases of wheat—(1) 
The country shipper shall accept for 
the account of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. wheat delivered by farmers to 
the country shipper under the emer- 
gency wheat purchase program de- 
scribed in emergency CCC wheat 
bulletin 1, April 3, 1946, and shall 





FOOD SHORTAGE INVESTIGATORS—Price ceilings and artificial con- 
trols are responsible for the food shortage, commodity exchange officials 
recently told the special House committee appointed to investigate the 
situation. Pictured at one of the committee sessions are, left to right: Rep- 
resentative Stephen Pace (D., Ga.), chairman of the special House com- 
mittee; J. O. McClintock, Chicago, vice president of the National Asso- 
ciation of Commodity Exchanges and Allied Trades; Samuel Jackson, 
former senator and now governor of the exchange association, and P, O. 
Wilson, secretary-manager, National Livestock Producers. Association. 


<> 





unload, store, insure, condition and 
load out the wheat in accordance 
with the uniform grain storage agree- 
ment between the country elevator 
and the Secretary of Agriculture, 
except as provided below. 

(2) Upon delivery of the wheat to 
the country shipper, the country 
shipper shall require the producer to 
execute a contract of sale in form 
specified by the CCC, and the coun- 
try shipper shall certify thereon that 
the country shipper shall, as a car- 
load or carloads, of wheat have been 
delivered by farmers immediately 
furnish his terminal representative 
for sale by a merchandiser to the 
CCC as a quantity of wheat equal 
to the quantity of wheat delivered by 
farmers under the program. Such 
wheat shall grade No. 3 or better, 
or No. 4 or No. 5 on test weight 
only. 

(3) The country shipper, if he de- 
sires to purchase the wheat covered 
by a contract of sale or a group of 
contracts of sale, shall forward the 
contract or contracts of sale, when 
completed, together with his check 
payable to Commodity in an amount 
equal to the producer ceiling price 
for the wheat covered by the con- 
tracts of sale, to his terminal repre- 
sentative or, if he has no terminal 
representative, to CCC. 

(4) The country shipper shall in- 
struct his terminal representative, 
or the person to whom the repre- 
sentative sells the wheat, to imme- 
diately notify the director of the 
Production and Marketing Ad- 
ministration grain branch office in 
charge of CCC programs, of the 
quantity and location of the wheat. 
Title to all wheat delivered to coun- 
try shipper for the account of CCC 
shall remain in the CCC until the 
appropriate director of the PMA 
grain branch office has accepted or 
agreed to accept payment for the 
wheat. The country shipper will re- 
ceive shipping instructions direct 
from his terminal representative. 

Merchandisers’ Certificate 

(For use under emergency wheat 

purchase program) 


The undersigned. merchandiser 
hereby certifies to Commodity Credit 
ROD BINS” Wes ea oe ens hae eke Ceca 


(supplier) that he is familiar with 
the terms of the emergency wheat 
purchase program, and that this cer- 
tificate is furnished in order to enable 
the undersigned to acquire..... ..bus 
of emergency wheat, and that such 
wheat has been sold to Commodity 
Credit Corp. under contract No...... 


ee re 


Merchandiser. 


TITLE 6—AGRICULTURAL CREDIT 


Chapter Il—Production and Marketing 
Administration (Commodity Credit) 


* PART 296—GRAIN PURCHASES 


Emergency Wheat Purchase Program 
Bulletin 

Section 296.01. Emergency Wheat Pur- 
chase Program Bulletin. This section states 
‘the requirements with respect to the Emer- 
gency Wheat Purchase Program of the 
Commodity Credit Corp., hereinafter called 
CCC, under which -purchases of. eligible 
wheat will be made. The program will 
be administered in the field by the County 
Agricultural Conservation Committees under 
the general supervision of the respective 
State Committees. 

(a) -Terms of eligibility. For the pur- 
pose of this section and. the contract of 
sale relating thereto, an eligible producer 
shall be. any individual, partnership, as- 
sociation, corporation, or other legal entity 
who produced the eligible wheat. Eligible 
wheat shall’ be wheat of the 1945 crop 
and ofa grade and quality corresponding 
to the grade and quality required. of eligi- 
ble wheat under the wheat loan program. 

(b). Terms and conditions—(1) Delivery. 


<> 


Delivery of the wheat shall be made to a 
country elevator which has executed. a 
Uniform Grain Storage Agreement with the 
Secretary of Agriculture. Delivery must be 
made before a closing date to be an- 
nounced, which will, in any event, be not 
later than July 1, 1946. If a_ sufficient 
quantity of wheat is obtained prior to such 
closing date, the closing date may be ad- 
vanced; however, if the closing date is 
advanced, CCC will give notice thereof. 

(2) Contract of sale. The contract of 
sale shall be in the form prescribed by 
CCC 


(3) Purchase price. The purchase price 
per bushel shall be the applicable market 
price as determined by CCC at the point 
of delivery on any date the producer elects, 
between the date of delivery and April 1, 
1947: Provided, however, That only one 
election may be made for each lot of 
wheat: And provided further, That the 
producer may not elect a date prior to 
the date on which he mails a notice to 
ccc in writing of his election. In the 
event no date is elected, the purchase price 
shall be the applicable market price as of 
March 31, 1947. 

(4) Basis of sale. The weight, grade, 
and quality of the wheat shall be the 
inweight, grade, and quality determined 
by the country elevator and approved by 
the producer at the time the wheat is re- 
ceived at the elevator. 

(5) Time of payment. The purchase 
price shall be paid as soon as practicable 
after the producer has notified CCC of the 
date as of which the purchase price is 
to be determined. No advance payment 
will be made on the purchase price. 

(6) When title passes. The contract, 
when signed by the producer, shall become 
effective and the title to the wheat shall 
pass to CCC as of the date the contract 
is signed by the country elevator accept- 
ing delivery on behalf of CCC. 

(7) Warranty against liens. The pro- 
ducer shall be required to warrant that 
he is the owner of the wheat and that 
the wheat is free and clear of all liens 
and encumbrances. 

(8) Assignments. The rights under the 
contract of sale cannot be transferred or 
assigned. 

(e) Offices of Directors of Grain Branch, 
Production and Marketing Administration, 
in charge of Commodity Credit Corp. Pro- 
grams: 

Address and Area 

208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 4, Il- 
linois: Connecticut, Delaware, Illinois, In- 
diana, Iowa, Kentucky, Maryland, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, North Carolina, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Tennes- 
see, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia. 

Dwight Building, 1004 Baltimore Ave- 
nue, Kansas City 13, Mo.: Alabama, Arkan- 
sas, Colorado, Georgia, Florida, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Missouri, Nebraska, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, South Carolina, 
Texas, Wyoming. 

McKnight Building, Minneapolis 1, Minn.: 
Minnesota, Montana, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wisconsin. 

Eastern Building, Southwest Tenth and 
Washington, Portland 5, Oregon: Arizona, 
California, Idaho, Nevada, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington. 

(Contracts of sale shall 
the office serving the area.) 

Dated this 2nd day of April, 1946. 


COMMODITY CREDIT CORP., 
G. G. ARMSTRONG, 
Acting President. 

(F. R. Doc. 46-5598; filed -April 3, 1946; 
11:35 a.m.) 

(Contracts of sale shall) be mailed to the 
office serving the area.) 
BOGGS, .. 6 ¥ Ppa kiRed Hate BIAS Fi ws icv ees. 

(Contracts and notices pursuant. thereto 
covering sales of wheat shall be mailed 
to the office serving the area as desig- 
nated in Emergency Wheat Purchase Bulle- 
tin.) 


be mailed to 


(Seal) 


CONTRACT OF SALE 
WHEAT 

Subject to the terms and conditions of 
Emergency Wheat Purchase Bulletin 1, the 
undersigned producer sells to QGommodity 
Credit Corp. (hereinafter called “Commod- 
ity’), and Commodity purchases from the 
producer the wheat described below. 


SECTION I. 

(a) Date of receipt; (b) warehouse re- 
ceipt number; (c) sub-class and grade; (d) 
smut, garlicky; (e) test weight; (f) protein 
content; (g) gross lbs; (h) gross bus; (i) 
dock percentage; (j) net bus; (k) moisture. 

Do not write in this space............... 

If mixed wheat; show each class in the 
mixture of 10% or more. 

Original shipping point ,and railroad.... 

The sales price shall be the market 
price as determined by Commodity ‘at 
the point of delivery on such date as the 
producer may elect, after the date of. de- 
livery and prior to April 1, 1947, provided, 
however, that the producer may make only 
one election for each lot of wheat; and 
provided, further, that the producer may 
not elect a date prior to the. date on 
which he _ notifies Commodity in writing 
of his: election. In the event no date is 
elected, the purchase price shall be the 
market price at the point of delivery as. of 
March 31, 1947. The purchase price shall 
be paid as soon as. practicable after the 
producer has notified. Commodity of ‘the 


(Continued on page 36.) 
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Secretary Aidivon Reviews 


“Wheat, Flour Export Program 


Editor’s Note: Secretary of Agri- 
culture Clinton P. Anderson has is- 
sued.a statement reviewing the ex- 
port program of wheat and flour dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1946. The 
complete text of the statement is 
published herewith. The accompany- 
ing table shows exports by destina- 
tions during the first quarter. 


.. F 


ATEST official estimates show 
that approximately 2,687,000 long 
tons of United States wheat and 
flour equivalent were exported from 
the United States during the first 
quarter of 1946 against an export 
goal of 3,000,000 tons. In addition, 
about 140,000 long tons of Canadian 
wheat milled in bond in the United 
States were shipped, making total 
shipments from the United States 
during the quarter of 2,827,000 tons 
of wheat and flour equivalent. 

Total shipments, including both 
government and commercial exports 
and Canadian wheat milled in bond 
in the United States, reached 1,046,- 
000 ‘tons in January, 885,000 tons 
in February and 896,000 tons in 
March. 

The accompanying table shows ex- 
ports by destinations during the first 
quarter. The largest shipments were 
for United States Relief and Re- 
habilitation Administration countries 
with a total of 1,113,000 tons. France 
and French North Africa received 
629,500 tons, British Empire 281,100 
tons, United States occupation zones 
211,400 tons, Brazil 110,200 tons and 
other countries smaller quantities. 
Of the total exports, approximately 
840,000 tons were in the form of 
flour. 

Co-operation Necessary 

The next 60 to 90 days will be 
the most critical period in the world 
food crisis: It will be increasingly 
difficult to meet the export goal 
during this period but with the co- 
operation of. processors and handlers, 
consumers and farmers, the job can 
be done. Even though the United 
States produces another 1,000,000,000- 
bu crop of wheat this year the har- 
vest will not begin until June. Eu- 
ropean grain. crops may be somewhat 
larger this year than last, but the 
harvest is several months away. Rail 
transportation in the United States 
is no longer a bottleneck and special 
efforts are being made to facilitate 
the movement of grain on the Great 
Lakes. But we are getting to the 
bottom of the barrel with respect to 





WHEAT AND WHEAT FLOUR 
(Flour in terms of wheat equivalent) 
Estimated Exports From the United States 
Jan. 1 to March 31, 1946* 





Exports 

Country of Destination (long tons) 
ERPRRIMNE. | SEURAURUDY: <5. 6 4b ine 6.0.0.0 ohn sd 281,100 
France and Fr. North Africat... 629,500 
eT et Se ge aoe eT ee ee 65,800 
N@GRRUINDIE ) Vig '>2 0b Aah bs ov ebdiekle € 40,700 
Bi OS See rey ore se eer ree 1,113,000 
FURNES 40-0 HN oh 6 5-0" 5 S.0ce wid erecee eee 55,100 
SIO iy aioe tek Lee ate ne Phd ce ees 44,300 
NR hos Ts Maees 84s Nate ane oat os 63,200 
BRE. bale coe < cub oerts 4 UCee te kce 110,200 
0 PSS te Fe Ai ne are Pe ye eee 41,800 
PRE ETIOR ooo ce on te Woe bes ea 60,200 
U. §.. Occupation Zones:,.....%... 211,400 
Miscellaneoustt. -.. 6. feck Vee kee es 110,700 
DOC rare. tp eee 2 BRE OOO8 


*Including ~- approximately 140,000 - long 
tons of Canddian-Wwheat milled in bond in 
the United States. 

tPrincipally India and Oecupation Zones. 

tincludes French Zone in Germany. 

-fInelides Italian’ national program. 

§Includes aependencies encert Angola’ and 
Mozambique: 

**Includés' Canary telah and Morocco. 

+4+Ineludes * 28- countries, * ‘principally - in 
Latin Ameriéa, but-also ffi-Asia and*Africa. 
These ‘countfies: received- mainly wheat 
flour. re 4 


the remaining supplies of \grain in 
this country. 

To achieve the export goal of 6,- 
000,000 tons during January-June we 
should have exported more than 3,- 
000,000 tons during the January- 
March quarter. To make up the 
deficit during that period, the ship- 
ments during the next three months 
must total not less than 3,313,000 
tons during a time when supplies 
of wheat are at the lowest level 
of the crop year. We are tackling 
the job with every means within our 
power. The principal task now, in 
addition to conserving food and feed 
wheat supplies, is to get wheat moved 
off the farms. We know that the 
farmers will co-operate in this ef- 
fort to help alleviate the famine con- 
ditions abroad. 


Exports Set Record 


Exports of wheat and flour dur- 
ing the first quarter were far in 
excess of first quarter shipments dur- 
ing all .previous years. This rec- 
ord volume was the result of con- 
certed efforts on the part of gov- 
ernment and commercial agencies to 
break transportation bottlenecks that 
threatened seriously to impede the 
flow of grain to seaboard. It was 
also won with the aid of conserva- 
tion programs that were instituted 
in accordance with President Tru- 
man’s nine-point program announced 
on Feb. 6 for the exportation of 
grains and other foods to relieve 
starvation conditions in war-torn 
countries. 

Orders were immediately issued by 


the Department of Agriculture for 
the conservation of wheat and flour 
in the United States through re- 
strictions on the use of wheat by 
mixed feed manufacturers, provisions 
again@ the use of wheat by distillers 
and brewers, limitations on inven- 
tories of wheat in the hands of feed 
and food manufacturers, an increase 
in the flour extraction rate to make 
possible the use of smaller quanti- 
ties of wheat in milling a given 
quantity of flour. and the creation of 
a Famine Emergency Committee to 
seek the co-operation of consumers 
in preventing the waste of cereals 
and other foods and thus make larg- 
er quantities available for export. 


Hoarding Criticized 


Besides the supplies of wheat still 
on the farms, the inventory stocks 
of many millers and other users have 
been higher than necessary. A fur- 
ther reduction in inventories, from 
45-days’ supply to 30 days, was or- 
dered a few days ago. Flour must 
not be hoarded at any level of dis- 
tribution, including the private home. 
Every sack or package of flour that 
is hoarded may mean loss of life 
abroad in the race against time. 

There is evidence that many house- 
wives have bought flour in excess 
of current needs—fiour that will de- 
teriorate rapidly with the coming of 
warm weather. By stopping these 
excess purchases, and by contribut- 
ing flour now held in excess of cur- 
rent needs to the agencies that are 
collecting food for foreign relief, 
housewives can help to save lives. 

Flour stocks already in distribution 
channels plus grain now held by mills 
for domestic consumption are suf- 
ficient to meet needs in most areas 
until the new harvest is well under 
way. 





Dutch Pledge of Wheat for France 
May Clear Way for Flour Imports 


. The Netherlands government is 
understood to have expressed its will- 
ingness to lend France 90,000 tons 
of wheat in order to facilitate im- 
portation of about 60,000 tons of 
flour from the United States to re- 
plenish imported flour stocks which 
are sufficient to last only until May 
4. Arrangements for transfer of a 
portion of this wheat to France are 
said already to have been made. 

News of the Dutch government’s 
action reached representatives of the 
Netherlands flour importers over the 
week end. J. P. Meurs of Luch- 
singer, Meurs & Co., and Th. C. 
Verkley, Grippeling & Verkley, Am- 
sterdam, are expected to return to 
Washington immediately to resume 
negotiations which were begun by 
them last week designed to secure 
export licenses for U. S. flour allo- 
cated in January. They met with 
resistance in Washington because of 
earlier reports that the -Netherlands 
government was not inclined to give 
up any of its admittedly large ac- 
cumulation of wheat, which; with 
the flour’ on hand, was expected to 
suffice for the next four. months. 

Mr: Meurs is president, Mr. Verk- 
ley a director of the Netherlands 
flour importers’ association. They 
arrived in New York on March 20, 
and after making their representa- 
tions.in Washington called upon lead- 
ing members of the flour industry of 
this ‘country:.in Kansas City, Min- 
neapolis and Chicago. 

The Dutch. importers. have come 


‘to this countty not with the .aim 


of restoring .completely: at this time 


the historical proportions of the 
Netherlands flour trade with the 
United States, but rather to facili- 
tate the shipment of flour already al- 
located by the Combined Food Board. 
Failure in this, they fear, would have 
the result of pushing United States 
flour brands out of the Dutch mar- 
ket for an indefinite time. 
Although Holland received alloca- 
tions of 17,000 tons of flour. from the 
United States in January, export li- 
censes have been issued for only 3,- 
000 tons to date, according to Mr. 
Meurs and Mr. Verkley. They asked 
the officials in Washington for li- 
censes for the remaining 14,000 tons 
due under January allocations, which 
already have been booked, and for 
approximately 15,000 tons in each 
of the months of May, June and July, 
a total of 60,000 tons. The flour 
so licensed would. be in lieu of wheat 


supplies already allocated to Holland - 


and in consideration of the loan of 
wheat to France. 

An embarrassing consequence of 
the extreme wheat-mindedness of 
Washington relief officials was 
pointed out by the visitors from Hol- 
land, who called attention to sub- 
stantial current exports of millfeed 
from their country to England. Even 
though Holland is a great dairying 
country the excessive quantities of 
wheat sent to that country had pro- 
duced a millfeed surplus. 

The historical flour pattern of Hol- 
land has been 25% imported and 
75% home-milled. The Dutch im- 
porters seek restoration of this pro- 
portion, which would call for about 
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25,000 tons of imported flour month- 
ly, and U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture officials are believed to be 
favorable to acceptance of at least 
a 20-80% relationship if Holland 
proves sufficiently generous with its 
wheat stocks. 
¥ ¥ 
Wheat Reaches France 


Marseille, France. — The Soviet 
Union’s first shipment of wheat to 
France—5,380 tons— arrived here on 
April 7 on the Russian freighter Klim 
Voroshilov. A total of 500,000 tons 
of wheat and barley has been prom- 
ised France by the Soviet Union, end 
other shipments are scheduled from 
Odessa in Soviet, French and Unit- 
ed States ships. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Norris E. Dodd 
Named to Succeed 
John B. Hutson 


Washington, D. C.—Norris E. 
Dodd, former chief of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency, has been 
nominated to succeed John B. Hut- 
son, retiring Undersecretary of Agri- 
culture. 

Mr. Hutson resigned his Depart- 
ment of Agriculture post recently to 
accept an appointment in the United 
Nations organization. 

Mr. Dodd has had a long and va- 
ried career, beginning as a drug store 
proprietor in Minnesota. In 1900 
he moved to Haines, Oregon, and 
later bought a ranch. He opened 
the first feed mill in Haines, built 
the town’s first saw mill, established 
a lumber yard and built a small 
stockyard which he still runs. His 
first job in the present administra- 
tion was as AAA chairman of his 
home county. 

Secretary of Agriculture Clinton 
P. Anderson has recently moved to 
fill other vacancies which have oc- 
curred in his staff since he has taken 
office. 

Robert H. Shields has been ad- 
vanced from his post as solicitor of 
the department to become president 
of the Commodity Credit Corp. and 
administrator of the Production and 
Marketing Administration. Both of 
these posts were held by Mr. Hutson 
while he was undersecretary. Mr. 
Shields has been with the USDA 
since 1934, serving on the legal staff 
of AAA. 

Carl C. Farrington has been named 
special assistant to Mr. Shields, new 
director of PMA, but will continue in 
his present capacity as vice president 
of CCC and head of the PMA grain 
branch. 

Jesse B. Gilmer, who has been con- 
nected with the budget branch, has 
been named as a CCC vice president 
and deputy administrator of PMA. 
He takes over posts formerly held 
by Gayle G. Armstrong, who con- 
tinues as special assistant to Secre- 
tary Anderson. 





BREAD |S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY RADIO PIONEER 
TO ADDRESS TRI-STATERS 


New Orleans, La.—The Tri-State 
Bakers Association has anounced that 
E. J. Sperry of the W. E. Long Co., 
a pioneer in the field of radio adver- 
tising in the baking industry, will 
speak before members of the associa- 
tion at its New Orleans convention 
May 12-14. 
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WHEAT UNCERTAINTIES LIMIT 


MILLERS’ BOOKINGS OF FLOUR 


Grain Scarcity Becoming Evident in Output as Some 
Plants Go On Five-day Week—Government, 
Army Get Less Than Wanted 


Sales of flour by mills in all sec- 
tions of the country continue of 
very limited volume as processors 
find themselves increasingly restrict- 
ed-by scarcity of wheat. All govern- 
ment efforts are being directed to- 
ward getting wheat for the lagging 

export program, with 
little attention given 


Sales to providing grain for 
Well : a 
Bel flour production. Mean 
Averege while, demand is ur- 


gent from all classes 
of buyers. 

The pinch-of wheat shortage on 
mill operating levels is now definitely 
evident in output.. Some mills in the 
Southwest have gone on a five-day 
week and similar reports are received 
from Buffalo. Other companies have 
shut down some units. It is likely 
that the percentage of mill activity 
will follow an erratic course in the 
next three months, with up and down 
swings following the varying success 
of each miller in obtaining wheat. 
Preference and supply certificates is- 
sued under WFO 144 do not mean 
much as a vehicle for getting wheat 
from merchandisers—the grain sim- 
ply is not available in those channels 
to fill the orders. 


Springs Demand Broad 


Demand for spring wheat flour con- 
tinues broad, but new bookings still 
are held in check by inability of mills 
to book beyond their visible wheat 
supplies. Sales in most instances are 
held to a car or two to regular cus- 
tomers in immediate need: Some 
springs were sold to the government 
last week for export, and the army 
obtained a little, but the volume in 
either case was not up to the desired 
quantity. Total bookings by spring 
wheat mills averaged about 60% of 
capacity, compared with 32% the 
previous week and 128% a year ago. 


The wheat supply grows tighter by 
the day and mills hold little hope of 
obtaining increased amounts even 
should the new certificate plan jar 
it loose from the country. 

Further reduction in wheat sup- 
plies, plus indications that the gov- 
ernment plans to curtail domestic 
flour shipments, has reduced south- 
western flour bookings to the lowest 
level of the crop year. Never in the 
history of flour milling has it been so 
difficult to buy flour. Bookings were 
almost completely shut off at the 
close of last week. Sales made 
earlier in the period averaged barely 
27% of capacity, compared with 24% 
in the preceding week and 65% a 
year ago. Although pressure of buy- 
ers to make new bookings is great, 
most mills cannot go farther than 
taking care of old customers on a 
shipping direction basis, with prices 
determined at the time of shipment. 
Scattered export business continues 
with countries that have unfilled 
quotas, but the volume is not large. 
The Produetion and Marketing 
Administration and the army still 
are seeking flour and have obtained 
some small lots. Practically all mill 
offers on the government requests 
carry a proviso that the wheat be 
guaranteed the miller. A number of 
mills have gone on a five-day week 
or shut down some units, due to 
wheat shortage. The output of 
Kansas City last week dropped to 
84% of capacity, as compared with 
93% a week previous and 79% a 
year ago. 


Operations Cut Seen 


Buffalo sales are practically at a 
standstill. Where buyers are abso- 
lutely out of flour and faced with 
shutdowns, mills allow sales on a 
strictly hand-to-mouth basis and for 
prompt shipment only. Mills are down 





Semolina Requests 
Handicapped by 


The macaroni trade is anxious to 
buy durum granulars for prompt and 
deferred deliveries, but millers are 
not sellers because of the shortage 
of wheat. Little or no durum is 
moving off the farms. One encourag- 
ing note in the situation is the gov- 
ernment expression that durum is not 
included in its wheat export pro- 


gram, so that if there is any volume ~ 


left in producers’ hands, it will be 
available to mills. But as long as it 
is not moving it is not doing millers 
much good. 

Practically the only new business 
going on mill books is an occasional 
car to an old customer whose stock 
is exhausted. 

Durum mills are getting down to 
the bottom of their wheat storage 
bins. Receipts of durum recently 
have not been much more than 20% 
of the grind. If receipts do not pick 
up, outlook is for a sharp curtailment 
in production. Mills are loaded with 
shipping directions. 

Eastern reports indicate that do- 


Urgent; Millers 
Shortage of Durum 


mestic and export demands for mac- 
aroni products are extremely heavy 
and manufacturers are operating on 
a hand-to-mouth basis as deliveries 
of semolina from mills dwindle. 
Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, April 6, 


were as follows: 

Minneapolis Duluth 
1 Durum or better...... $1.79 $1.79 
2 Durum or better...... 1.78 1.79 
3 Durum or better...... 1.77 eete 
4 Durum or better...... 1.76 
5 Durum or better...... 1.74% Cibe.e 
1 Red Durum .......... 1.69 1.69 


DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller by 
ten companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 


week (nine companies), a year ago and the - 


cumulative crop year, per cent of capacity 


based on six-day week as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production capacity 
March 31-April 6 ...,. *157,434 75 
Previous week ........ 167,159 79 
SO GW oct tenia tens 158,110 75 
Crop year 
production 
July 1-April 6, 1946 ............ 8,102,921 
July 1-April 7, 1945 ............ 7,975,754 


*Nine companies estimated. 


to a five-day week and fears are ex- 
pressed that by June further reduc- 
tions in operating schedules will be 
forced unless wheat becomes. avail- 
able. Shipments into the New York 
market continue to shrink as mills 
become pressed for wheat. Demand 
from all users is urgent and brokers 
have practically nothing to offer. 
Stocks in jobbers’ hands are very 
small, but bakers are a little better 
off. 

Boston reports mill agents con- 
fining sales to small amounts to regu- 
lar customers. Bakers are appre- 
hensive over the rumored intention 
of the government to restrict do- 
mestic flour shipments to 75% of 
monthly shipments in 1945. They as- 
sert that such a reduction in volume 
will mean bread rationing and will 
make substantial price relief neces- 
sary. At Philadelphia, demand is ac- 
tive from all classes of buyers. Mills 
have little to offer, however, and 
trading is limited. 


Chicago Trade Light 


Flour business, remains light at 
Chicago, with a number of mills out 
of the market because of wheat 
scarcity and others confining sales 
to small lots to buyers immediate- 
ly in need of supplies. Directions 
on old orders are good and deliveries 
have progressed within the limits of 
wheat availability. Cleveland re- 
ports family flour business at a stand- 
still, and bakery trade is well sup- 
plied with pre-emergency flour for 
some time to come. Mills, however, 
are not offering flour in that mar- 
ket in any volume. St. Louis mills 
continue to restrict offerings. De- 
mand from bakers is fair, but fam- 
ily flour trade has slackened. Ex- 
port inquiries are brisk, but mills 
are in no position to accept them. 

Southeastern flour trade is very 
light, due to inability of mills to 
offer, although demand is not very 
urgent. Merchants and jobbers have 
approximately 30 days’ supply on 
hand. Demand for bakery products 
is seasonally good, with the public 
accepting the new-type flour prod- 
ucts without complaint. 

Pacific Northwest flour demand 
continues heavy, with heavy buying 
pressure for all types as the con- 
suming trade becomes fully aware of 
the wheat supply situation in that 
area.- The 30-day inventory limit 
imposed on mills has cut further 
into sales quotas and the export pro- 
gram has been confused by the an- 
nouncement that 72% _ extraction 
flour can be shipped into the Torrid 
Zone. Mills fear much loss in op- 
erating time in switching screens on 
alternate domestic and export runs. 


Production 


Flour production shows slight de- 
crease over the preceding week. Out- 
put of the mills reporting to The 
Northwestern Miller, representing 
73% of the total flour production in 
the United States, amounted to 3,- 
480,265 sacks, compared with 3,614,- 
850 sacks in the preceding week and 
3,534,550 sacks in the corresponding 
week a year ago. Two years ago 
the figure was 3,054,904 sacks and 
three year ago with 64% of the mills 
reporting the figure was 3,106,143. 
Production in the Northwest de- 
creased 68,000 sacks over last week 
and 83,000 sacks in the Southwest. 
There was a decrease of 29,000 sacks 
in Buffalo, and production increased 
50,000 sacks in central and south- 
eastern states while the north Pacific 
Coast decreased 4,000. 
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VARIOUS FEED ORDERS 
BRING LITTLE RELIEF 


Urgent Formula Feed Demand Keeps 
Mills in Active Search of Ingre- 
dients—Prices Strong 


The general feed supply situation 
remains very tight. Restrictive meas- 
ures governing the use of grain and 
by-product feeds and limiting inven- 
tories are designed to effect a more 
even distribution of supplies, but the 
amounts of all in- 
gredients appear- 
ing in trade chan- 
nels ‘continue far 
below the volume 
needed to care for 
the urgent demand 
for formula feeds. Although feed- 
ing ratios in March were slightly 
less favorable than in February, there 
still has not been sufficient change 
to influence feeders in making any- 
thing more than minor downward ad- 
justments in feeding operations. All 
feeds hold strong at the full ceilings. 
The United States Department of 
Agriculture index remains at 166.1, 
as compared with 165.6 a year ago. 


Millfeed Reduction Indicated 


While mill output recently has 
been at near-capacity levels, trade 
reports indicated that many mills 
will soon suspend round the clock 
operations because of inadequate 
wheat supplies. Stocks of wheat 
available to mills are expected 
to dry up still further as a re- 
sult of the recent Commodity Credit 
Corp. buying offer. Under this offer, 
the government agency will buy 
wheat from farmers at the market 
price on any later date the seller 
may elect on or before March 31, 
1947. This means that virtually all 
wheat marketings from now on will 
pass through the CCC and is expect- 
ed to bring about a reduced flour mill 
run and resultant smaller supply of 
wheat feeds. Mills, therefore, make 
no new commitments covering either 
flour or feed. The wheat feed supply 
situation is expected to remain tight 
until relieved by the availability of 
pastures and green feeds. 

Millfeed production in the North- 
west, the Southwest and at Buffalo 
amounted to 40,323 tons last week, 
according to figures compiled by The 
Northwestern Miller. Figures show 
production since March 1, 1946, on 
80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of mill- 
feed being accepted as the millfeed 
yield per hundredweight of flour. 
This compares with an output of 43,- 
115 tons in the week previous and 56,- 
281 tons in the similar period a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totals 2,250,799 tons as compared with 
2,212,541 tons in. the corresponding 
period a year ago. ‘ 

BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


WIFE OF HOSEA SPARKS 
DIES AT PALM BEACH 


Long-time friends of Hosea B. 
Sparks, for many years president of 
the Alton (Ill.) Milling Co., will be 
saddened to learn of the death of 
Mrs. Sparks at Palm Beach, Fila., 
where Mr. and Mrs. Sparks have re- 
sided in recent years. Funeral serv- 
ices were held Saturday, April 6, at 
the old family home at -Alton. 

Mr. Sparks was a distinguished 











‘leader in the milling industry for 


many years and served as president 
of the Millers’ National Federation. 
Now, in his late eighties, he remains 
in good health and spirits, presently 
saddened by the loss of his beloved 
wife and friend of so many years. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Certificate Plan, Flour Curb 
Rumor Dominate Wheat _ 


Farmer Incentive to Sell Still Lacking, Observers Say—Pace 
Bill Still a Threat—Mills’ Wheat Position More Desperate 


Wheat markets continue under the 
complete influence of news from 
Washington, where all efforts are be- 
ing centered on drawing wheat from 
the farms to apply on the lagging 
export program. As yet there are 
no indications that the new wheat 
certificate plan 
will accomplish any 
important increase 
in prompt market- 
ings. It offers the 
privilege of ex- 
tending farm income tax payments 
into next year, but actually does not 





provide any incentive in the way of 


more money to the farmer. Since 
most of the farm holding has been 
due to the unfavorable cash price of 
wheat in relation to the returns 
through livestock feeding, observers 
say there is little likelihood of farm- 
ers liquidating their feed supply 
without getting more money for it. 

The highly inflationary Pace parity 
bill remains very much alive. Its 
present status is that it will ride 
through as an amendment to the 
minimum wage bill or, failing that 
through presidential veto, will be at- 
tached to the price control extension 
bill. It could result in the veto of 
that bill, also, but observers see 
about as much inflation in the fail- 
ure of Office of Price Administra- 
tion extension as they do in the pas- 
sage of the Pace measure. Farmers 
are aware of these possibilities and 
the creeping trend of inflation in 
every new wage settlement and wide- 
spread black market activities also 
are vividly evident to them, it is 
pointed out. 


Millers Desperate 


Millers are becoming more des- 
perate for wheat every day. Already 
many of them have gone on a five- 
day week and some have shut down 
units because of wheat scarcity. Is- 
suance of supply and preference or- 
ders does not bring out wheat in 
the volume necessary to fill require- 
ments. The result is that flour sales 
are virtually at a standstill. Rumors 
of a 25% reduction in domestic flour 
distribution as compared with the 
monthly volume in 1945 serve as a 
further sales handicap. Millers, bak- 
ers and grain men met in Washington 
April -9 to ‘confer on the mechanics 
of the wheat certificate plan and to 
discuss other means of bolstering the 
delinquent export program. While 
results of the meeting are not yet 
available, it is apparent that the 
Commodity Credit Corp. is deter- 
mined to retain control of the wheat 
supply, even though it is handled 
through regular trade channels. 

Secretary of Agriculture Anderson 
said that the latest official estimates 
show that approximately 2,687,000 
tons of United States wheat and 
flour equivalent were exported from 
the United States during the first 
quarter of 1946, against an export 
goal of 3,000,000 tons. In addition, 
about 140,000 tons of Canadian 
wheat milled in bond in the United 
States were shipped, making total 
shipments from the United States 
during the quarter of 2,827,000 tons 
of wheat and flour equivalent. 

Total shipments, including both 
government. and commercial exports 
and Canadian wheat milled in bond 
in the United States, reached 1,046,- 


000 tons in January, 885,000 tons in 
February and 896,000 tons in March. 
The largest shipments were for 
UNRRA countries, with a total of 
1,113,000 tons. France and French 
North Africa received 629,500 tons, 
the British Empire 281,100 tons, 
United States occupation zones 211,- 
400 tons, Brazil 110,200 tons and 
other countries smaller quantities. 
Of the total export, approximately 
840,000 tons were in the form of 
flour. 

To achieve the export goal of 6,- 
009,000 tons during the January- 
June period we should have exported 
more than 3,000,000 tons during 
January-March quarter. To make 
up the deficit during that period 
shipments during the next three 
months must total not less than 3,- 
313,000 tons during time when wheat 
supplies are at lowest level of crop 
year, the secretary said. 


Farm Stocks Believed Light 

No significant change is evident in 
the cash market at Kansas City, be- 
yond an increasing tightness in sup- 
plies each week. Rumors and re- 
ports of pending ceiling price in- 
creases, the congressional support 
for the Pace bill and the pending 
government farmer certificate plan 
have come as close to shutting off 
sales by growers as is possible. One 
firm with 32 country stations has 
averaged less than a car per station 
in the past fortnight. Most observ- 
ers think there is very little wheat 
left on farms in the Southwest and 
that the certificate plan cannot in- 
crease deliveries very much for that 
reason. A survey is being made of 
farm stocks in Kansas, and outside 
of a few points in western Kansas 
it is not likely to reveal much wheat 
held by growers. Preference certifi- 
cates and other CCC authorization 
forms mean little to the miller now 
in obtaining wheat, beyond the legal 
approval to move such wheat as he 
may already have under contract. 
Unless some new factor changes the 
situation, it is the universal opinion 
that most mills will have to shut 
down in May. 

Fort Worth reports the (k) certifi- 
cates which most mills hold are mere- 
ly hunting licenses, with little hope 
of getting them filled. Flour sales 
are restricted to old family flour ac- 
counts actually in need. As far as 
Texas is concerned, the wheat cer- 
tificate plan or possible price adjust- 
ments are not expected to have much 
effect, as the wheat simply is not 
back in the country where it is sup- 
posed to be. 

Price-wise, the announcement of 
the farm wheat certificate plan had 
no marked influence at Minneapolis, 
since everything in both spot and to 
arrive positions already was tightly 
wedged at ceiling limits. Receipts at 
that market last week dropped to 
1,142 cars and Duluth unloaded only 
553 cars. Practically all receipts ap- 
plied on old contracts and none ap- 
peared on the open market. Most 
mills were eligible to purchase addi- 
tional supplies, since stocks have 
dropped below the 21-day grind basis, 
but those plants were not always 
successful in locating wheat with sup- 
ply certificates approved by the CCC 
under WFO 144. 

Exports of wheat from the Pacific 
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WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 











Previous April 7, April 8, April 10, 
April 6, 1946 week 1945 1944 1943 
WOPTERWORE: i... 6 kks oa Hewes evs eter *828,569 897,031 798,379 672,996 662,778 
REND Wisins b i-b Suk bia: 00-0 9.0.8.4 6-8 1,278,619 1,361,338 1,264,797 1,072,206 1,189,112 
it |, ee Torch i eee eee eee 494,281 523,240 508,853 481,123 441,582 
Central and Southeast ....... *525,299 475,469 574,817 507,221 506,519 
North Pacific Coast ........... *353,497 357,772 387,704 321,358 306,152 
Vi SA) Garter tee eee 3,480,265 3,614,850 3,534,550 3,054,904 3,106,143 
Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 73 64 


*Preliminary. 


Percentage of activity 


ficient 
April 6, Previous April 7, 


Crop year flour production 











1946 week 1945 
Northwest ...... 84 91 81 
Southwest ...... 88 93 91 
| eee eT 82 eS 84 
Central and S. E. 67 65 73 
No. Pacific Coast 98 99 94 
Dotale: 26.6 6'%i 85 90 85 
SOUTHWEST 
55 Representative Mills : 
Weekly Flour ‘Pct. ac- 
capacity output __ tivity 
Mar. 31-April 6.. 894,660 814,121 91 
Previous week .. 894,660 847,161 96 
Co eee 814,380 797,905 98 
Two years ago .. 814,380 714,650 88 
Pive-YOGQr’ QAVOTAZO 6.6 ccc wscesecce 80 
TOR FORE WVOTANS 63 )6.6 Stacks cra keere 72 
Kansas City 
Mar. 31-April 6.. 364,320 305,078 84 
Previous week .. 364,320 337,134 93 
TORT .BEP> vice vs 352,800 278,936 79 
Two years ago... 352,800 192,985 55 
Five-year AVeCTage ......seecccsees 72 
TOR WORE GVOPRMO 60.65.5665 Lowe 68s 69 
Wichita 
Mar. 31-April 6.. 112,800 94,900 84 
Previous week .. 112,800 102,217 91 
FOOAE ABD <occves 111,132 93,156 84 
Two years ago.. 111,132 85,570 77 
Salina 
Mar. 31-April 6.. 84,600 64,520 76 
Previous week .. 84,600 74,826 88 
ZORE GOO. .acces 109,956 94,800 86 
Two years ago .. 109,956 79,001 72 


PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle and Tacoma District 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Mar. 31-April 6.. 225,720 230,160 102 
Previous week .. 225,720 229,464 102 
ee Me: 2-0. 64+00 269,100 227,479 85 
Two years ago... 269,100 213,284 79 
Five-year Average .......e.ceesees 76 
TON=YOAT AVETABE 2s. cccvccsccsocce 70 

Current week preliminary. 
Portland District 

Mar. 31-April 6.. 134,200 123,337 92 
Previous week .. 134,200 128,308 96 
Year ago ....... 143,200 160,225 112 
Two years ago.. 143,200 108,047 75 
Five-year AVeCTABC ... ccc cee esccces 87 
TOD+FORT  BSVOTAES oc 6 vies oe Gaeta 78 


April 8, April 10, April. 6, April 7, 
1944 1943 1946 194 
68 63 34,783,944 31,880,163 
77 86 53,012,793 48,364,776 
83 76 21,040,878 19,253,765 
64 77 22,993,835 12,304,161 
78 93 13,728,192 14,772,320 
74 78 145,659,642 126,575,185 
NORTHWEST 


Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 
Mar. 31-April 6.. 667,800 541,670 81 
Previous week .. 667,800 562,891 84 
SOAP O66 o.i 6s < 667,800 515,794 q7 
Two years ago .. 660,498 404,257 61 
BAVO+FOGP BVOUEBS aos cc is wees 59 
TON-FORF GVETARE. 0 i600 is ccecesvees 52 


Production for current week was partly 
estimated. 


Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Mar. 31-April 6.. 321,360 286,899 89 
Previous week .. 321,360 334,140 104 
Year ago ....... 321,360 282,581 88 
Two years ago.. 319,284 268,739 84 
Pive-YOAr AVETEGS ...cccocevcccveve 69 
POR-FOOP GVOTERS 6 oo iise se ccvasetes 59 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 


Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output __ tivity 

Mar. 31-April 6.. 782,106 525,299 67 

Previous week .. 730,806 475,469 65 

WOOP O86 .....5% 795,240 574,817 73 

Two years ago .. 792,240 512,002 65 

Five-year Average .......eeeseeees 63 

‘POR+YORF AVSVRBO .oci sce ccecesceay 60 
Current week preliminary. 
BUFFALO 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Mar. 31-April 6.. 601,200 494,281 82 

Previous week .. 601,200 523,240 87 

Year OBO .2e...% 600,600 508,853 84 

Two years ago.. 577,416 481,123 83 

Five-year Average .......2.seeseee 74 

OORE GVOPRGO: s5 i566 Sew ceevees 71 





MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, for the current and prior two weeks, together with 
season totals of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities of Kansas 
City and St. Joseph; (2) all mills of Minnesota, North and South Dakota, and Montana, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N. Y. (compyted 
from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of 


the flour milling capacity of the territories included). 


Figures show production since 


March 1, 1946, on 80% extraction basis, 31 lbs of millfeed being accepted as the mill- 


feed yield per hundredweight of flour: 


--—Southwest——, ——Northwest 
Weekly Crop year 
todate production todate production todate production to date 


Weekly Crop year 
production 


Mar. 31-April 6 19,819 1,218,883 12,843 
Prévious week .. 21,101 13,904 
Two weeks ago 20,086 13,612 
BBOG sic ev cscees 30,475 1,187,366 16,070 
BOOS y vie vie deme .0:0 26,112 1,230,183 12,821 
4, Sere ee 28,525 1,107,688 13,309 
BOGE. 00s ccs aeees 22,935 991,431 10,067 


Five-yr. average 25,573 1,147,110 13,022 


.) -—Buffalo——, -—Combined—, 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 








627,775 7,661 404,141 40,323 2,250,799 
8,110 
8,025 
648,188 9,736 376,987 2,2 
578,000 9,205 375,451 2,183,634 
561,686 8,449 339,796 2,009,170 
504,807 6,519 306,032 1,802,870 
584,091 8,314 360,481 2,091,682 





Northwest are extremely heavy, with 
23 cargoes expected to move out 
during April. These are for Oriental 
and European destinations. Domestic 
grain trade is stagnant. Dealers can- 
not buy a bushel from the farmers 
and frequent changes in government 
plans are throttling trading opera- 
tions. 
turers’ inventories of wheat are be- 
ing rapidly depleted and mill closings 
are expected to start shortly after 
May 1, unless there is some relief. 


Flour mill and feed manufac- - 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United States March 
30, 1946, in bushels (000’s omitted): 





Wheat Oats Rye Barl’y 
Baltimore ...... 186 > 87 o 
pt er re 348 100 
BHO - vecccess oe oe ee oo 
Duluth ......... oe ee ee 340 
Milwaukee ..... os os ee 65 
New York ...... 610 99 ee 50 
po!) eye 243 oe ‘ 
Philadelphia .... 75 
TOUS. 6.54 sivess 1,462 199 87 455 
March 23, 1946.. 2,674 332 117 525 
March 31, 1945.. 11,470 242 46 913 
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SPRING WHEAT OUTLOOK GOOD; 
FALL GRAINS GROW RAPIDLY 


Northwest Seeding Off to Early Start—Subsoil Dry in 
Western Dakotas—Kansas Wheat Very Rank 
—Green Bugs in Oklahoma 


Wheat seeding is off to an early 
start in much of the spring wheat 
territory, but is likely to suffer in- 
terruptions with a return to more 
seasonable weather. Indications are 
that the total acreage seeded may ex- 
ceed 1945, as labor is more plenti- 
ful and early conditions for field work 
are much better than last year, par- 
ticularly in the Red River valley. The 
trend seems to be for some increase 
in durum and barley, with less acre- 
age of flax and no significant change 
in other small grains. 

The first report of the Van Dusen 
Harrington Co. on 1946 field and crop 
conditions says “we find the situation 
favorable in most of the spring wheat 
territory. Unusually warm and clear 
weather has prevailed generally for 
the past 10 days. Temperatures as 
high as 80° were recorded at some 
points. As a result, snow covering 
has completely disappeared, and since 
there was little frost in the ground, 
much of the moisture has been re- 
tained. Over most of the area, sur- 
face moisture is good. Subsoil mois- 
ture is not as favorable as a year 
ago and is particularly lacking in the 
western Dakotas and eastern Mon- 
tana; otherwise the condition of the 
subsoil is mostly good to wet.” 


Kansas Fields Rank 


Kansas winter wheat is making 
rapid growth and is beginning to 
joint in a few early fields. Growth 
is generally rank and advanced for 
the season in southwestern and south 
central counties. Winter barley shows 
evidence of damage from winter-kill- 
ing in several northwestern counties. 
Oats are developing rapidly and gen- 
erally show excellent stands. Drilling 
of oats and barley has been practical- 
ly completed. 

Reports from Elkhart, Kansas, in- 
dicate that wheat has grown so fast 
since the drouth breaking rains in 
February that farmers are concerned 
about the rank growth. Fields are 
being pastured heavily and more live- 
stock are wanted to check the heavy 
growth. The practice of summer fal- 
lowing large areas each year is said 
to be responsible for the heavier 
growth of the wheat plants. 

In Nebraska wheat continues to 
make satisfactory progress, with fa- 
vorable moisture and temperature 
conditions throughout the state. The 
present condition of wheat is report- 
ed to be good in practically all sec- 
tions. Seedings of oats and barley 
were well advanced for this date, al- 
though retarded to some extent by 
wet soil in some localities. The early 
seeded oats are up and looking good. 


Green Bugs Still Active 

Oklahoma wheat, oats and barley 
are in fair to good condition and 
moisture conditions are satisfactory 
for the present excepting in the north- 
west area. Green bugs are reported 
in practically all counties in the west- 
ern two thirds of the state. In most 
counties damage is light and confined 
to scattered areas. However, severe 
damage to wheat, oats and barley is 
reported in most of the central and 
south central areas. Some wheat 
fields already have been plowed up in 


the east-central part of the wheat 
belt and will be planted to other 
crops. 

Field work on Iowa farms is mak- 
ing a fairly rapid beginning in re- 
sponse to favorable soil conditions. 
Farmers, especially those growing 
crops ‘particularly sensitive to frost, 
are cautioned by the State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that a warm 
spring does not necessarily mean ear- 
ly dates of the last killing frost. In 
1910, when March was even warmer 
than it was this year, the ground 
froze solid in late April with the tem- 
peratures going down to 20 degrees. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SPRING WHEAT SEEDING 
HAMPERED BY WEATHER 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Freezing tem- 
peratures, snow and rain halted field 
work for a while last week through- 
out the Northwest. But a good start 
on seeding has been made. 

According to the report of the Oc- 
cident Elevator division of the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., most of the 
precipitation was east of the Missouri 
River, and farm work was consid- 
erably slowed in that section. West 
of the Missouri, precipitation was 
quite light and great progress was 
made in seeding and general farm 
work. In the central and southern 
sections, extending out into eastern 
Montana, reports indicate approxi- 
mately 50% of the wheat seeding has 
been completed, and some oats and 
barley planted. 

All reports 
face moisture. 








indicate ample _ sur- 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FLOUR BLENDERS EXPECT 
MANY AT ANNUAL MEETING 


Birmingham, Ala.—Attendance at 
the thirteenth annual meeting of the 
Self-Rising Flour Institute is ex- 
pected to be “good,” Allen R. Cor- 
nelius, secretary of the organization, 
has reported. The meeting will be 
held here April 12 at the Tutwiler 
Hotel. 

Experiences of the blenders under 
WFO 144 will be the main topic of 
discussion. Vernon S. Tupper, presi- 
dent of the Nashville (Tenn.) Roller 
Mills, will have charge of an open 
forum on the subject. 

Other matters affecting the blend- 
ers during the emergency will be 
considered. There will be a group 
luncheon for the delegates to the 
meeting. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


SANTA FE SEES ANOTHER 
BIG KANSAS WHEAT CROP 


“There is every indication that 
Kansas is in a fair way to realize an- 
other big wheat crop, final decision 
resting with the atmospheric elements 
between now and harvest,” says the 
latest Santa Fe Railroad survey. 

“Recent weather has been decided- 
ly favorable, overcoming a midwin- 
ter dry spell with an abundance of 
moisture, and sending the crop into 











the growing season with a minimum 
amount of damage. 

“That there has been a marked im- 
provement during the past few 
weeks, is verified by numerous re- 
ports that speak as a chorus in refer- 
ring to prospects at this time as good, 
very good, excellent and ideal. With- 
out a single exception, the story is 
one of little or no winter kill, ample 
moisture for the present, and all 
around remarkable growth to present 
a rosy picture. 

“The midwinter drouth left its 
mark by permitting considerable 
wind damage in the western part of 
the state, but this has been largely 
overcome, the danger removed, and 
acreage abandonment is small. While 
heavier in some areas, the over-all 
loss probably will not reach 5%, but 
even on that basis, at least 13,500,000 
acres can go into harvest. Last year, 
13,418,000 acres harvested gave the 
state 207,961,000 bus.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
EXPLOSION IN TEXAS MILL 


Houston, Texas.—A dust explosion 
on the sixth floor of the Arrow Mills, 
Inc., plant here April 2 blew out all 
of the windows on that floor and 
started a fire that was put under con- 
trol within 15 minutes. One man 
was hospitalized for burns on the 
hands and face. 


BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DISTRIBUTORS ANNOUNCE 
SPEAKERS FOR APRIL 26 


Chicago, Ill.—D. B. Pratt, chief 
chemist, B. A. Eckhart Milling Co., 
and R. Wallace Mitchell, chief chem- 
ist, Purity Bakeries Corp., will be the 
speakers at a luncheon meeting of 
the Chicago Association of Flour Dis- 
tributors to be held April 26 at the 
Continental Hotel. 

Mr. Pratt will have for his subject 
“The Trip from the Farm to the 
Flour Bag,’ and Mr. Mitchell will 
discuss “The Trip from the Flour 
Bag to the Kitchen Table.” 

At this meeting the association will 
also elect three official delegates to 
represent it at the annual convention 
of the National Association of Flour 
Distributors. This convention will be 
held at the Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
here, May 13-14. 
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Railroads Do Not 
Expect Flood of 
‘Certificate’ Wheat 


Washington, D. C.—Transportation 
officials here are of the opinion that 
the government’s certificate plan to 
pry wheat from farmers will not 
bring about a “flood of grain ship- 
ments” and therefore the present box- 
car supply situation will not be seri- 
ously affected. 

“When we see the grain we will 
furnish the boxcars,” one Office of 
Defense Transportation official said. 
He explained that lake tonnage was 
now available and should the pro- 
gram assume large proportions, the 
water carriers would be able to han- 
dle a large amount of the shipments 
from the Northwest. 

Both government and Associat:on 
of American Railroad officials said 
that enough boxcars were on hand in 
the West to handle shipments dur- 
ing the coming two weeks. 

The five-month plan to return cars 
to their home roads in the West has 
brought nearly 100% of the western 
owned railroad boxcars to their home 
roads, it was explained by ODT. The 
program recently has risen from 69 
to 90% and is nearing 100%. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


EXPANDS QUARTERS 


Milwaukee, Wis. — The Wisconsin 
Bakers Association, Inc., has moved 
from -Suite 5154 Plankinton Arcade 
Building, 161 West Wisconsin Ave., to 
larger quarters in Room 6173 of the 
same building, Fred Laufenburg, sec- 
retary of the group, has announced. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


RUBY KNOX NAMED BY 
SOFT WHEAT MILLERS 


Nashville, Tenn.—Miss Ruby Knox, 
long associated with Dr. W. H. 
Strowd, who was secretary of the Na- 
tional Soft Wheat Millers Association 
until his death March 14, has been 
made acting secretary of the asso- 
ciation until a full-time secretary can 
be secured. 








278,000,000 Bus Grain Distilled 
from 1944-45 Crop, Bureau Says 


Washington, D. C. — A record 
amount of grain was used for the 
production of ethyl alcohol, distilled 
spirits and fermented malt liquors 
during the 1944-45 fiscal year, ac- 
cording to the 1945 annual report of 
the Commissioner of Internal Rév- 
enue. Approximately 278,000,000 bus 
of grain and grain products in terms 
of grain were used for alcohol and 
alcoholic beverages during the 1944- 
45 season ending June 30. This com- 
pares with 238,000,000 bus used in 
1943-44, 195,000,000 in 1942-43, 90,- 
000,000 in 1941-42, and a little over 
100,000,000 bus the 5-year (1935-39) 
average. 

The use of wheat for alcohol de- 
clined in 1944-45 and amounted to 
84,000,000 bus, compared with 110,- 
000,000 the previous season and 43,- 
000,000 in 1942-43. Included in these 
totals were about 18,000,000 bags of 
granular flour used in each of the 
1944-45 and 1943-44 seasons and 6,- 
000,000 bags in the 1942-43 season. 

The use of corn for alcohol totaled 


44,000,000 bus in 1944-45, as against 
21,000,000 in 1943-44, 63,000,000 in 
1942-43, and 32,000,000 the prewar 
average. Rye consumption for alco- 
hol amounted to over 11,000,000 bus 
in the 1944-45 season, compared with 
3,800,000 in 1943-44, 2,100,000 in 
1942-43, and 8,000,000 the prewar av- 
erage. 

The use of grain sorghums for al- 
cohol reached a record high of 42,- 
000,000 bus in 1944-45, which com- 
pares with 9,000,000 in 1943-44 and 
only 316,000 bus in 1942-43. About 
96,000,000 bus of barley were used 
in 1944-45, mainly for fermented malt 
liquors. This was 4,000,000 bus above 
the previous season and nearly 35,- 
000,000 above the prewar average. 

Consumption of all grain and grain 
products during the four war years 
(1942-45) amounted to nearly 850,- 
000,000 bus. Under recent War Food 
Order 141, the use of grain for the 
production of alcohol during the pres- 
ent emergency has been greatly cur- 
tailed. 
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new flours 


LARABLE 


The new high-extraction flours by LARABEE—and 
the breads and other baked products they make—are 
quickly recognized by experienced bakers for their 











excellent quality. 





While these flours are new and different—new to 
the miller and to the baker—they carry the benefits 
of LARABEE’S thorough technical control and dem- 

onstrate the know-how acquired by many years of 

milling all types of bakers’ flours for every baking KING OF KANSAS 
paar This pig oe and race for —— SOUTEWESTERD WARD WHEAT FLOUR 
care—in blending of compatible wheats, in special 













wheat washing and tempering operations, in modern e 

milling facilities—now pays off in new high-extraction GOOD NEIGHBOR 
flours with better, more dependable baking results. SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
Their well defined fermentation and baking values 

can be relied upon for easily standardized formulas Senet aeumsarnee Senne Sins 






ACCORDING TO WAR FoopD ORDER 144 






and production schedules in the bakery. 





The days ahead look brighter for those bakers 
who build their formulas and their products on these 
new high-extraction LARABEE flours. 






THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, xansas civ, missour 


DIVISION OF 


COMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices — MINNEAPOLIS 








COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis ¢ THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City °. BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 





BUSINE 


A Production 
Specialist with 
a Capital “P” 


HE United States Army as a 

whole, and John T. McCarthy, 
civilian bread expert for the military 
services, in particular, were fortu- 
nate in having the specialized abili- 
ties of E. B. Cox for a three-year 
stretch in the Bakery Section, Army 
Service Forces, Office of the Quar- 
termaster General, in Washington, 
D. C., during the war period. 

The reason: Mr. Cox, prior to his 
taking leave of absence to accept 
the QM assignment, was general pro- 
duction manager of the Fleetwood 
Baking Co., Inc., Mount Vernon, N. 
Y., and had served as president of 
the Metropolitan Production Men’s 
Club. He knew bakery production 
problems and the army needed lots 
of answers. Teamed with the many 
other bakery specialists under the di- 


rection of Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Cox : 


and his associates either knew the 
answers to the problems of getting 
fresh, high quality bread for several 
million hungry fighting men, or they 
worked out the answers “on the 
double.” 


Bought Bread Where Possible 


One of the basic policies of the 
Subsistence Division of the Quarter- 
master General’s Office was that no 
bakeries were to be constructed by 
the military forces where it was pos- 
sible to buy commercial bread at a 
fair and equitable price. Such a 
policy assured conservation of the 
many critical materials needed for 
the construction of bread bakeries 
and eliminated the possibility of es- 
tablishing a number of “white ele- 
phant” bakeries throughout the 
country. 

The success of this policy depend- 
ed upon the complete co-operation 
of the commercial bakers throughout 
the country and their willingness to 
contribute wholeheartedly to the war 
effort. That the bakers did just 


that, Mr. Cox can testify to, since 
(Continued on page 26.) 
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EN IN GOVERNMENT 














How the Flour, Feed, Grain and Baking In- 

dustries co-operated with and in wartime 

officialdom toward victory and to their own 
over-all advantage 


~. © 


+ 


By Don E. Rogers 


"EDITORIAL STAFF OF THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


tries were loaned to the government during the war for specific jobs 


M ‘e- top-notch executives of the flour, feed, grain and baking indus- 


of planning and administration of emergency measures affecting their 


industries. In most instances, the government sought these men out for their 
specialized knowledge and experience in their respective fields. 

The willingness of these men to serve their government and the co-op- 
eration of the industries in granting them leaves of absence proved beneficial 
to all concerned and contributed greatly to the winning of the war. 

This is the sixth installment in the series describing the wartime activi- 


ties of business men in government positions. 


Future issues of The North- 


western Miller will carry subsequent installments. 





“A” Award Winners 


Agriculture Achievement “A” 
Awards with one additional star in- 
dicating a second citation, were 
granted during World War II by the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, War Food Administration, to 
the following plants processing grain 
products: 

General Mills, Inc., Eastern Divi- 
sion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

General Mills, Inc., Purity Oats Di- 
vision, Keokuk, Iowa. 

Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Harbor 
Island, Seattle, Wash. 

General Foods Corp., Post Prod- 
ucts Division, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Tri-State Milling Co., Rapid City, 
S. D. 

Awards of the Achievement “A” 
were granted to the following com- 
panies, some of which might have 
qualified for a second year star ex- 
cept for the terniination of the “A” 
Award program: 


North Dakota Mill & Elevator, ‘ 


Grand Forks, N. D. 

Central” ‘Produéts Co.,; Inc., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

General Mills, Inc., Special Com- 
modities Division, Keokuk, Iowa. 

General Mills, Inc., Central Divi- 
sion, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., 
Ritzville, Wash. 

Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Spo- 
kane, Wash. 


= « 


Centennial Flouring Mills Co., Ta- 
coma, Wash. 

Doughnut Corp. of America, Elli- 
cott City, Md. 

Rice Growers Association of Cali- 
fornia, West Sacramento, Cal. 

Midland Flour Milling Co., Newton, 
Kansas. j 

Midland Flour Milling Co., North 
Kansas City, Mo. 

General Mills, Inc., Cereal Plant, 
Chicago, Tl. 

General Mills, Inc., Central Divi- 
sion, Kansas City, Mo. 

Ballard & Ballard Co., Inc., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Washburn-Wilson Seed Co., Mos- 
cow, Idaho. 





“A” Award Flag 
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Mills, Bakeries 
Win ME“ on d” A” 
Wartime Awards 


Ss ™ milling and baking companies 
won the coveted Army-Navy “E” 
Award and 21 such plants were 
granted the War Food Administra- 
tion Achievement “A” Award during 
World War II for outstanding per- 
formance in processing food for civil- 
ians and the military services. A num- 
ber of the companies won the awards 
more than once, some of them as 
many as four times, indicating that 
many years of top-notch achieve- 
ment. 

Food processing is recognized as a 
vital industry—even more important 
in wartime than in peacetime. Be- 
ginning with Pearl Harbor, huge 
quantities of raw products were 
turned into foods that could be 
stored, shipped and eaten to satisfy 
the vigorous appetites of a nation at 
war. In addition, huge quantities 
had to be prepared and packaged in 
special ways to be shipped to scores 
of battle fronts and outposts through- 
out the world. And still other quan- 
tities of foods, some strange and 
different to Americans, had to be pre- 
pared and packaged for shipment to 
our allies and the people of liberated 
nations. 

Remarkabie Achievement 

To do this, the food processing in- 
dustry, of. which millers and bakers 
constitute very important segments, 
met and overcame handicaps, elim- 
inated bottlenecks and converted, 
where necessary, to new processes 
and new packaging. These plants 
worked longer and harder and drew 
heavily on their ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness to keep producing more 
food and the right kinds of food. As 
a result, American civilians and sol- 

(Continued on page 27.) 





“E” Award Winners 





Army-Navy “E” Award 


Army-Navy “E” Awards were won 
by the following companies during 
World War II: 

Rodney Milling Co., Kansas City, 
Mo., “E” Award with three stars. 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Springfield, 
Ill, plant, “E” Award. 

Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co., Long 
Island City, N. Y., plant, “E” Award 
with three stars 

National Biscuit Co., New York, 
N. Y., plant, “E” Award with three 
stars. 

Miller-Parrott Baking Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind., “E” Award with four 
stars. 

George Weston, Ltd., Salamanca, 
N. Y., plant, “E” Award with one 
star. 
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POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 












Giving extra quality and extra baking 
value has been our policy ever since 
POLAR BEAR was first milled nearly 
half a century ago. We are well- 
equipped to continue that record .. . 









and you will find there is no better 
















flour in the market today than POLAR 
BEAR. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 











Over a Century of Milling Progress 
Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS 
COMPANY 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





Cable Address: ‘‘ACME,” Indianapolis 








Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 





Minnesota Girt Fiour ... . . . long on quality! 


g e p, with Vitamins 
and lron 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 








RED- WING FLOUR 


Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. 











EVANS MILLING CO. Mtr cone fi PRODUCTS 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 6,000 Bushel 








“ROCK RIVER” RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 











“Boxe” ° 


“THERE IS NO 


SUBSTITUTE AX Bay STATE MILLING Co. 


FOR QUALITY” ‘HARD SPRING WHEAT & RYE FLOURS 


Cfor More Than 45 Years 
_ These Flours Have Been 
Sold on QUALITY... Not Price 


“WINGOLD” “WINONA” “STRONGFELLOW” 


: “WINGOLD” Wheat Graham 
“WiNGoLn”* Rye F lours—White, Medium, Dark 















““WINGOLD” Whole Wheat 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
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SPARKS MILLING CO. 
TO MILL FOR EXPORT 


—<>— 
Alton, IIL, Plant Has Been Produc- 
ing Distillers’ Grits; Will Not 
Seek Domestic Outlets 


Alton, Ill.—The plant of the Sparks 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill, which dis- 
continued the production of wheat 
flour several years ago with the liqui- 
dation of the old and long established 
company, has resumed operation 
wholly on 80% flour for export. For 
the past three years the plant has 
been operated on production of grits 
for distillers, but has made no wheat 
flour. Now regular milling is being 
resumed, but the operators of the 
property make the point that produc- 
tion will be exclusively for export and 
that under no circumstances will out- 
lets in domestic markets be sought. 

Ownership and operation of the 
plant will be by a firm made up of 
George S. Milnor, his son M. R. Mil- 
nor and E. M. (Ned) Sparks, who 
with Mr. Milnor, Sr., were long con- 
nected with the old company. The 
latter will be recalled as being for 
several years associated with the 
Federal Farm Board and its sub- 
sidiary, the Farmers National Grain 
Corp. 

The Sparks Milling Co. was orig- 
inally established by D. R. Sparks 
in 1855. In succeeding years con- 
stituting much more than half a cen- 
try the business was carried on by 
his sons and grandsons and other 
members of the family. It was for 
many decades one of the most promi- 
nent milling concerns of the St. Louis 
district when that city was the mill- 
ing capital of the country. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


DUNWOODY DEMONSTRATIONS 

The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., 
through J. S. Aslakson, Minneapolis 
district manager, presented a program 
on aluminum in the bakeshop, for 
the staff and students of the Dun- 
woody Baking School, Minneapolis, on 
Feb. 14. A _ talking picture was 








shown which illustrated a compara- 
tive test between aluminum pans and 





ELOQUENT CAKE. — Mr. and Mrs. 
Samuel N. McDonald, active figures 
in baking circles for many years, are 
currently celebrating their golden 
wedding anniversary at their home in 
New Rochelle, as eloquently testified 
by the cake above. Mr. McDonald all 
of his life has played an active part 
in the baking industry and has a wide 
circle of friends. Although he has re- 
signed from his office of senior vice 
president of the Continental Baking 
Co. and as president of the Hall Bak- 
ing Co., he continues as a member of 
the board of Continental, maintain- 
ing his interest in the industry. 
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other pans. Dr. Webber, technical 
research engineer of the Wear-Ever 
Aluminum Co., then gave a talk on 
baking problems with pans. Charles 
Keeney of the bakery service depart- 
ment of Procter & Gamble, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, also conducted demon- 
strations recently for the students 
and staff. Mr. Keeney made up a 
variety of cakes, cookies, Danish 
pastry, sweet rolls, icings and fill- 
ings. After the products were baked, 
a general discussion on make-up and 
production problems was held. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Wheat Farming Corp. 
Reaches End of 


Receivership Trail 


The Wheat Farming Corp., organ- 
ized with the idea of large-scale 
mechanized wheat’ farming, has 
reached the end of the receivership 
trail. 

The corporation was organized in 
1927 and began buying land that was 
ultimately built up to a holding of 64,- 
453 acres. Many tenants found 
themselves dispossessed almost over- 
night as buildings were demolished 
and tractors began rumbling over the 
area. 

Farmers protested and the state 
legislature ordered the attorney gen- 
eral to act. The corporation finally 
was haled into court in 1931 on the 
grounds that Kansas law did not 
permit corporate farming. 

The Wheat Farming Corp. coun- 
tered that the laws specifically al- 
lowed the formation of corporations 
to foster agriculture and horticulture. 
Then came the wrangle over wheth- 
er the concern’s tractor farming did, 
in fact, promote agriculture. Be- 
tween the court action and the de- 
pression, bankruptcy followed. 

Now the receivers have paid out 
a final 1%% liquidating dividend 
on the $300,000 of preferred stock 
which Wheat Farming marketed, 
bringing the total return to 66%c 
on the dollar. Only one forlorn hope 
remains that preferred stockholders 
will get any more, or that common 
stock sold for more than $2,000- 
000 will get anything. ; 

The trustees didn’t sell mineral 
rights with the land. The acreage 
is in oil wildcatting territory. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


HIGH WINDS STIR UP DUST 
OVER PART OF SOUTHWEST 


Kansas City, Mo.—Southwestern 
wheat areas experienced all types of 
weather last week, from unseasonal 
90° weather to snow and freezing 
temperatures and from dust storms 
to balmy days ideal for spring seed- 
ing. 








Although snow and 30° readings 
were recorded in Nebraska, the re- 
mainder of the wheat belt had tem- 
perate, above-normal weather. Maxi- 
mums of 93° were reported at To- 
peka, Ellis and Dodge City in Kansas. 

A dust storm blew over most of 
Kansas, western Missouri and south- 
western Nebraska April 3. The wind 
subsided after a day, however, and 
the danger of a prolonged storm 
passed. 

Wheat is making rapid growth and 
is beginning to joint in a few early 
fields. Although there’ was ample 
rainfall in March, the high winds of 
the past week have dried the top- 
soil considerably and more moisture 
is needed. 


——BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE- 


BAT-O-LITE ADDITIONS 

Eugene J. Kuhn, 30-year employee 
of the William Freihofer Baking Co. 
and its genera) production manager 
upon leaving the company, has joined 
the Bat-O-Lite Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
as its general sales manager. It was 
also announced that J. Thomas Schell, 
formerly with the Pittsburgh Wax 
Paper Co., will represent the concern 
in western Pennsylvania, West Vir- 
ginia and part of Maryland. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


ILLINOIS BAKERS EXPECT 
BIG CROWD AT MEETING 


Chicago, Ill.—Unusual interest in 
the annual convention of the Asso- 
ciated Bakers of Illinois, to be held 
April 28-29 at the Faust Hotel, Rock- 
ford, is reported by Thelma Dallas, 
secretary, who announces that hotel 
reservations already indicate a large 
attendance. 

Among featured speakers at the 
convention will be: Fred L. Cobb, 
chairman, American Bakers Associa- 
tion; Walter D. Warrick, vice presi- 
dent, J. R. Short Milling Co; George 
Graf, director of merchandising, 
Quality Bakers of America; F. J. 
Bergenthal of the Brolite Co., and 
Dr. E. L. Holmes, American Institute 
of Baking. 

Frank Coughlin, Procter & Gam- 
ble, will present a photo quiz, and 
George Chussler, Bakers Weekly; 
John P. Garrow, Chapman & Smith 
Co; Dorothy Thomas, Standard 
Brands, Inc; W. Wunluck; Paul Zick- 
graff, Bake Rite Bakery, Peoria, IIl., 
and Frank Jungewaelter, Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, will con- 
duct a panel discussion. Standard 
Brands, Inc., will present the slide- 
film, “The Market for Sweet Baked 
Products,” and Swift & Co. will show 
the color motion picture, “The Inside 
Story of Cake Baking.” 

A dinner, dance and cocktail party 
will be given the evening of April 
28. 
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More Durum Acreage 
Urged to Fill Big 


Macaroni Demands 


Lack of sufficient durum wheat to 
supply the greatly increased demand 
is causing grave concern to macaroni 
and noodle manufacturers through- 
out the country. The demand is ex- 
pected to remain at its present high 
level for a number of years if suf- 
ficient durum wheat acreage is plant- 
ed to enable the industry to capital- 
ize on the intensive promotional cam- 
paigns which have helped to create 
a wide consumer acceptance for high 
quality macaroni and noodle prod- 
ucts, according to W. M. Steinke, 
King Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Large food processing companies, 
recognizing the opportunity for in- 
creased consumption of macaroni and 
noodle products, have materially in- 
creased their capacity and with ag- 
gressive national advertising cam- 





UNBUDGETED ADVERTISING 


Omaha, Neb. — Without intending 
to the P. F. Peterson Baking Co. re- 
cently went out of its way for pub- 
licity. Some of the several hundred 
1946 calendars produced for the firm’s 
advertising were found to have Jan. 
31 missing from the January sheet. 
The World-Herald of Omaha printed 
a two-column picture of the calendar 
with the following lines underneath: 
“Let’s see, 30 days have September, 
April, June and November, all the 
rest have... or do they? It seems 
that some of the 1946 calendars is- 
sued by Peter Pan Bakeries show on- 
ly 30 days for January.” 





paigns have built up consumer ac- 
ceptance for products made from 
North Dakota durum wheat, Mr. 
Steinke points out. Additional pro- 
motion by such organizations as the 
Durum Wheat Products Division of 
the Wheat Flour Institute is help- 
ing to insure a continuation of the 
present strong demand. Through 
newspapers, magazines, radio and 
other channels, consumers are be- 
ing shown the benefits of using prod- 
ucts made from durum wheat. 

This spring there is sufficient du- 
rum wheat on hand to keep the du- 
rum mills operating as needed for 
the remainder of the crop year. Un- 
less the acreage is materially in- 
creased for the coming year, supplies 
will continue to fall far short of re- 
quirements. 

At a time when the expansion 
has been so great in the macaroni 
and noodle industry and when du- 
rum wheat has become so well es- 





HOME “EC” FOLKS 


Washington, D. C.—With millions 
of people abroad starving, overweight 
people in this country will never find 
it more satisfying or easier than now 
to cast off excess pounds, according 
to a statement from the Bureau of 
Human Nutrition and Home Econom- 
ics. 

“Reason enough for overweight 
persons to reduce is their own well 
being,” state the bureau spokesmen. 
“And in addition the wheat and fats 
which are lifesavers abroad are foods 
which the overweight person in par- 
ticular can easily spare.” 

For the man or woman who wants 
to reduce now and help the hungry, 


PROPOSE REDUCING AS FAMINE AID 


the bureau offers the following spe- 
cific recommendations and some 
pointers which fit in with the famine 
emergency program here and the 
need to export supplies. 

“First, do not attempt to reduce 
except under a physician’s guidance, 
if you afte under 20 years of age, or 
if you are a young mother, or have 
organic complications, such as heart 
disease. And do not think of reduc- 
ing if you are not above average 
weight—say, at least 10%. 

“Keep in mind three simple calorie 
facts — (1) all foods provide some 
calories, that is, units of fuel for 
bodily energy, (2) foods that pack the 
most calories are the starches, sweets, 


and fats, and (3) more calories than 
you use in work or play—that’s where 
fat begins. 

“For a reducing diet keyed to the 
times, eat almost no grain food, and 
you will be doing even better than the 
40% reduction recommended by the 
Famine Emergency Committee. Ev- 
ery roll, or thick slice of bread, or 
ounce serving of cereal that you don’t 
eat trims about 100 calories from the 
day’s meals. 

“By substituting fruits and cus- 
tards for baked desserts, such as 
cake, pie, doughnuts, or cookies, you 
ean trim off another 100 to 300 cal- 
ories, because so much sugar and fat 
go with the flour in these.” 
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tablished as the only satisfactory 
type of wheat for the products of 
this industry, it is most desirable 
that farmers in North Dakota, in 
areas where durum wheat can be 
grown to advantage, recognize this 
urgent demand. By increasing their 
acreage this spring, durum wheat 
farmers will be protecting the mar- 
ket for their crops for many years 
to come, Mr. Steinke believes. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


HARREL URGES NEED FOR 
MILLING, BAKING UNITY 


New York, N. Y,—The closest co- 
operation between the baking and 
milling industries in the next few 
uncertain months was urged by Dr. 
C. G. Harrel, director of research for 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., in an address 
before the monthly meeting of the 
Metropolitan Production Men’s Club 
at the George Washington Hotel, 
April 1. 

Dr. Harrel touched on the food 
needs of impoverished Europe and 
outlined the current wheat situation, 
noting that supply would be the pri- 
mary problem for many months. 
From the production men’s viewpoint, 
he indicated that summer months 
might bring problems and cautioned 
them to watch for rope and mold 
development during this period. 

An optimistic report on actual 
bread baking results presented by 
Dan Casey of General Mills, Inc., 
Buffalo, showed that handling of 80% 
extraction flour was comparable with 
the old flour, the main exception be- 
ing that the new flour required less 
mixing time. The plasticity of the 
dough caused better texture and 
grain and lighter color than had been 
anticipated, he said. 

Arthur Hackett of Drake Bakeries, 
Inc., Brooklyn, covering the subject 
of cake baking with the new flour, 
noted lack of uniformity in flours 
and expressed hopes that the millers 
could overcome this problem. 

He reported rather encouraging re- 
sults with cookies, sweet doughs and 
pound cake, but stated that tests 
with high sugar ratio layer cakes 
showed poor results, with color run- 
ning to the gray side and excess 
moisture causing sweating under the 
wrapper. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FUTURES MARKET GROUP 
ANNOUNCES NEW MEMBER 


New York, N. Y.—Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc., one of the country’s 
leading commodity futures exchanges, 
has joined the National Association 
of Commodity Exchanges and Allied 
Trades, Inc., it has been jointly an- 
nounced by Ody H. Lamborn, presi- 
dent of the association, and Philip 
B. Weld, president of Commodity Ex- 
change, Inc. 

This brings to eight the number of 
commodity exchanges that are mem- 
bers of the association. The others 
are the Chicago Board of Trade, the 
Chicago Mercantile Exchange, the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
the New York Cocoa Exchange, the 
New York Coffee and Sugar Ex- 
change and the New York Produce 
Exchange. 

“These exchanges now face the tre- 
mendous job of helping in the restora- 
tion of free commodity markets as 
quickly as conditions permit and of 
re-educating business men as well as 
the public in general regarding the 
important economic functions which 
futures markets again will have to 
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ENCORE—tThe Associated Retail Bakers of America re-elected its of- 


ficers at its recent annual convention in Chicago. 


In the first row are 


Al Steffensen, Park Ridge, Ill, third vice president; Albert E. Wiehn, 
Cleveland, Ohio, second vice president, and John.M. Benkert, Long Island, 
City, N. Y., first vice president. Chester T. Smidowicz of Chicago, treas- 
urer, and Charles W. Koch of St. Louis, president, occupy the back row. 
With the elected. officers is Tom Flood of Chicago, who is field secretary 


of ARBA. 





play after removal of wartime price 
and allocation restrictions,” Mr. Lam- 
born said. 

“Commodity Exchange, Inc., be- 
fore the war achieved the rank of 
one of the leading world markets for 
futures, trading in rubber, hides, raw 
silk, copper, lead, zinc and tin. Silver 
also played an important but brief 
role in the history of the exchange 
prior to the passage of the Silver 
Purchase Act of 1934.” 


BREAD 18 THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


HATHAWAY SALES HIT 
ALL-TIME HIGH IN 1945 


Cambridge, Mass.—Net sales in 
1945 for Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., ex- 
cluding Nashua (N. H.) Baking Co., 
were $14,814,733.47, an all-time high, 
compared with $13,452,455.03 in the 
year 1944, an increase of $1,362,- 
278.44 or 10.1% over 1944. Sales of 
Nashua Baking Co. from April 29 
to Dec. 29, 1945, were $343,425.86, 
making total net sales for the en- 
tire company $15,158,159.33 in 1945. 

After deduction of provision for 
the 1945 federal income tax of $152,- 
073.72, the net income of Hathaway 
Bakeries, Inc., excluding the Nashua 
company, for the fiscal year ended 
Dec. 29, 1945, was $243,295.02. This 
was equivalent to 1.64% on net sales 
and to $12.24 per share on outstand- 
ing preferred stock. For the prior 
fiscal year, net income was $222,- 
988.42, equivalent to 1.66% on net 
sales and to $11.22 per share on out- 
standing preferred stock. Ris 

The net income of Nashua Baking 
Co. for the period from April 29 to 
Dec. 29, 1945, after provision for 








federal income taxes, was $11,271.23, 
which when added to the net income 
of Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., gives a 
combined net income of $254,566.25. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


BAKERY SUPPLY GROUP 
TO CONVENE OCT. 23-25 


Chicago, Ill—The annual fall con- 
vention of the National Bakers Sup- 
ply House Association will be held 
Oct. 23-25 at the St. Francis Hotel 
in San Francisco, it was announced 
here April 1 by Lucien H. LaRue of 
Jos. Middleby, Jr., Inc., president of 
the association. 

Emil Stiefvater of Stiefvaters’, San 
Francisco, is convention chairman, 
with the following west coast mem- 
bers as his co-workers: Ray Ziegler, 
West. Coast Supply Co; W. S. Hook, 
Bakers & Confectioners Supply Co; 
James W. Sherwood, Jr., Sherwood 
Co., and W. A. Tasche, Gray & Co. 

The association vice president, John 
P. Garrow of Chapman & Smith Co., 
was assigned to travel arrangements 
as well as publicity. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


MANUFACTURERS PLAN 
MEETING, JUNE 17-19 


‘New York, N. Y. — For the first 
time since 1941, the Grocery Manu- 
facturers of America will hold its 
mid-year meeting outside of New 
York. The meeting will be held at 
Shawnee-on-the-Delaware, Pa., June 
17-19. 

Merchandising and marketing prob- 
lems, with speakers drawn from the 
industry, will be discussed at the 
meetings. 

















ARBA DIRECTORATE—Policy-makers of the Associated Retail Bakers 
of America, as. posed. here at its recent annual convention in Chicago, 
start at left front with A. G. Stegmeier of Buffalo, N. Y., and continue 
with Carl Balduf, Toledo, Ohio; Al Eibner of Willibald Eibner & Son, 
Inc., New Ulm, Minn; Bernard E. Godde of Godde’s Pastry Shoppes, Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. At rear, starting at left, are H. S. Fielding of Memphis, 
Tenn; Otto Schimmel of St. Albans, N. Y; Otto Berchtold of Westwood, 
N. J; Joseph D. Noonan of Carol Bakers, Inc., Worcester, Mass, and Pe- 
ter Redler of Chicago, honorary director. Not shown here are Paul Zick- 
graff of Peoria, Ill., and Louis J. Dudt of Pittsburgh. 
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TWO SPRING WHEATS 
APPROVED BY GROUP 


—<>— 
Cadet and Newthatch Varieties Rec- 
ommended After Tests by North- 
west Crop Improvement Assn. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Two new va- 
rieties of spring wheat have been 
approved by the Northwest Crop Im- 
provement Association for commer- 
cial production, H. O. Putnam, secre- 
tary of the organization, has an- 
nounced. 

The new varieties, Cadet and New- 
thatch, have been tested in variety 
plots at different points in the spring 
wheat territory to determine their 
suitability agronomically, and also 
have been subjected to milling and 
baking tests. 

Cadet is a beardless variety pro- 
duced by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture in co-operation with the 
Northwest Experiment Stations. It 
matures from four to six days earlier 
than Thatcher and has moderate 
stem and leaf rust resistance. 

Newthatch also is a beardless va- 
riety. It was released by the Minne- 
sota Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion and is very similar to Thatcher 
in time of maturity and milling and 
baking qualities. It has good stem 
rust resistance and moderate resist- 
ance to leaf rust. 

Wheat varieties that have not been 
approved for commercial production 
include Henry, Premier, Marquillo, 
Brandon 123, Nordhaugen, Renown 
and Vesta. 

Henry is a softer type of wheat 
with weak gluten quality and pro- 
duces an inferior loaf of bread. This 
wheat was produced in Wisconsin to 
fill the need of growers in that state 
for a feed wheat. 

Premier has definitely undesirable 
milling and baking qualities that 
make it unsuitable and the crop im- 
provement association says that the 
variety should be eliminated prompt- 
ly before it becomes a “serious 
threat” to the entire spring wheat 
industry. 

“Growers have been led to believe 
that Premier will outyield other 
spring wheats when planting is de- 
layed,” Mr. Putnam said, adding that 
“this assumption is incorrect be- 
cause any of the rust-resistant hard 
spring wheats usually yield about the 
same when sowed late.” 

Marquillo has not been approved 
because of its poor milling qualities. 
Brandon 123 lacks baking quality 
and is a late maturing variety. 
Nordhaugen is softer than the other 
spring wheats. Renown is not a good 
yielding wheat and does not have any 
outstanding qualities when compared- 
to approved varieties now in pro- 
duction. Vesta has a weak straw. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


LABOR CONTRACTS SIGNED 


Twin Falls, Idaho.—Wage increases 
for workers at the Twin Falls Flour 
Mills went into effect March 26 aft- 
er the completion of a new labor con- 
tract between officials of the Colo- 
rado Milling & Elevator Co. and the 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauf- 
feurs, Warehousemen and Helpers, 
(AFL). Under the terms of the 
agreement, the minimum wage will 
be 80c per hour and higher skilled 
employees will receive rates in vary- 
ing amounts. The contract continues 
the union maintenance of member- 
ship clause. Similar contracts were 
signed for the Weiser, Caldwell, Salt 
Lake City and Burley plants operat- 
ed by the same company. 
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Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 
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SUPER FOOD MARKET—Red Owl Stores, Inc., through its president, 
Ford Bell, recently announced plans for a combined warehousing, office, 
manufacturing and super food market building. The building, sketched 
in the above picture, will involve an expenditure in excess of $1,000,000. 
The 26-acre tract which Red Owl has selected for its new plant is located 
in the Greater Minneapolis area. This year Red Owl will celebrate its 
twenty-fourth birthday as a chain-food organization operating in nine 


Northwest states.. 





Tight Feed Situation 





(Continued from page 5.) 


slaughtered recently have been of 
high quality, reflecting heavy feed- 
ing. The quantity of grain and other 
concentrates fed per milk cow has 
been at record or near-record levels 
for many months, even in deficit feed 
areas. The rate of eggs produced 
per layer also has been at record 
levels. The average weight of tur- 
keys marketed has been above any 
previous year, and the average 


’ weight of broilers marketed has been 


heavier than usual. 
Heavy feeding of wheat this sea- 


feeds, particularly high protein feeds, 
is directly related to the relatively 
favorable returns from most live- 
stock enterprises and the accompany- 
ing strong demand for mixed feeds. 
During recent months, uneven distri- 
bution of by-product feeds has con- 
tributed to the tight situation in 
many areas. WFO 9, Amendment 4, 
effective Jan. 16, is aimed at secur- 
ing more equitable distribution of 
high protein feeds. 

Demand for grain for nonfeed pur- 
poses is also exceptionally strong. 
Processors have a ready market for 
considerably larger quantities of 
both food and industrial products 
than are now being produced. Use 
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CAKE FLOURS 


for finer, lighter, 
better - textured 
cakes... that stay 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





“Sweet Cream” 
“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 








The Standard Others 
Strive to Reach 
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eal der WFO 144, effective Feb. 18, limi- only 39,000,000 bus. To achieve this ; 
Pro ivery tations were placed on the quantity goal, every possible economy in do- 
mpt Deliv of wheat used in formula feeds. mestic uses is necessary and the July . en I 
Uniform High Quality The discrepancy between demand 1 carry-over would be cut to the low Chickasha Milling Co. 
e for and supply of grain (particularly level of less than 150,000,000 bus. Capacity CHICKASHA Cable Address 
corn) is attributable in part to great- An immediate way of reducing de- ne. ; Lesceaye Rae —— 
FEDERAL MILL, Inc. ly itn re oe for en on mand 53 i —— os ae the so Hard Wheat Flour ; a fr 
Lock _Y. Demand for grain for processing has _ present high rates of feeding, par- Foreign and Domestic Trade Solici 
sistas also increased materially. Market- ticularly by marketing hogs at light- SORE ape peneeen Hawn = 
ings of feed grains from farms have er weights, by marketing cattle with 
not increased correspondingly; grain less finish, and by heavy culling of 
Weare always ready to fill your marketings this season have been poultry flocks. If present feeding aaa oe omafeaeny Sawer oo sad si 
ee ee only about normal in relation to to- practices are continued throughout sagged ee 
MILLING WHEAT tal supplies. Therefore, the substan- the remainder of the current season, 4 AX ONY MI LLS 
MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO tial increase in the requirements of the already tight feed supply situa- ST. LOUIS, MO 
Qrerating Konses City : the feed formula industry and of tion will become even more strained h Y : 
Senthern Risuster Kenees City, Mo. processors cannot be entirely met. and force extensive liquidation of Our 97t ear J 
The strong demand for by-product essential livestock in some areas. 
JANUARY-JUNE SUPPLIES OF FEED GRAIN AND WHEAT FOR FEED, UNITED 
“Golden Loaf” That's Our STATES, AVERAGE 1938-42, 1944, 1945, AND INDICATED 1946 ; ‘‘DIAMOND D” 
The Flour with It a unit 4038-42 ‘1944 1945 1946 BBs Denes Senne Corns Sete 
Trouble lett out the Boab and Corn, Jan. 1 stocks,* million bus..... 1,969.0 1,980.7 2,135.1 1,942.3 "han deen 
Oats, Jan. 1 stocks,* million bus ..... 727.0 720.7 757.6 1,035.1 
TENNANT & HOYT COMPANY Barley, Jan. 1 stocks,* million bus.... 157.3 172.6 166.1 147.3 Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
ca prime Total, million tons ......-...-..: 70.64 71.13 75.89 14.48 SHERIDAN, WIOMING — 
Animal units on farms Jan. 1, millions 132.6 171.1 * 146.2 146.5 
Stocks per animal unit, tons ......... 53 42 52 51 — 
i Vtcenot, i tek se at 
Pfeffer Milling Company | San:1 stocks plus imports and wheat ' We specialize in 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade fed, January-June, total per ani- ‘o = = designing and engraving 
IEF ic 9 a es Wheat stocks, Jan, i,t million buss. 702.2. 818.0 834.7 689.3 for Millers and the Grain Trade 
Fake Witte Picts Baitee oP ERRIO™. Total supply 4 grains,t million tons. 72.86 78.62 80.45 76.69 Holland E i 
Member Millers’ National Federation fatouee Py a ontees” terminal were “a ° srl seat afhabenah Co. 
Capacity: 1,100 Sacks Daily tJan. 1 stocks of corn, oats and barley, plus imports January-June, plus wheat fed. Ad rovatess — 
FEED GRAIN AND WHEAT FED TO LIVESTOCK DURING OCTOBER-DECEMBER 
one QUARTER, UNITED STATES, AVERAGE 1935-39, ANNUAL 1942-45 
The Williams Bros. Co. Year— Corn* Oats maBarey Wheat =Total | Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. Average 1936-89 ..+.0-.++. 950.5 5.9 34.7 26.8 "$1,225 Grain Co., Inc. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour | 1942 ...---++++ssseeeereeres i. as os B24 aasns Line country houses in five states 
All our wheat is grown on “Western ists iycpecor ascetic 210.1 34.6 86.3 40.240 Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 
ek ar ticrubten ae aa ns ae grow- SOE 5o5.0Fcaincecheclontess 1,306.8 286.0 25.1 74.0 43,989 
Bye Own SRS operate, 1945 as % of 1944 106.8 136.1 12.5 131.4 109.3 Kansas City, Me. 
*Corn for all purposes. 
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80% EXTRACTION || WHITEGOLD 
but still (Standard Patent) 
“THE GREAT BREADMAKER” 





You’ll like Universal’s new 
80% flours—carefully milled 
from the finest spring wheat. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 
Sd 


ST. oo MILLING CO. 


Sales Office 
ST. CLOUD, “MINN. MINNEAPOLIS 











ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A 








It pays to pick the right cake 
flour! Average flours really cost 
more than top quality flours like 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A, which 
produces more finished cake per 
pound of flour. You get a richer, 
moister, longer-keeping cake with 
ROYAL FLUFF-EAT-A. 














—A superior bread 

flour, milled in one 

of the West’s very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
». NEWTON, KANSAS 


a VOIGT MILLING CO. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. Telephone 85991 [= 














American Ace 


CHARLES H. KENSER 
Member Omaha Grain Exchange 
MILLING WHEAT 
MILLFEED @ CLEARS 
440 Omaha Grain Exchange 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 











Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 


LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR AS A 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 
Established 1874 








“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 


Farmers Union Grain Terminal Association 


ACME RYE 


A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 


LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitte Co., Inman, Kan. 


Serving the Metropolitan Buyers 
for Over 40 Years With the 


HIGHEST QUALITY FLOURS PRODUCED 
NEW JERSEY FLOUR MILLS CO. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 


Renown for Our Prompt and Efficient Service 
> Only 11 Miles from New York City 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 





“RUSSELL’S BEST” 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL” 

Ce ate & eee ee Se eee 

wheat district of central western Kan- 


sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 





Minneapolis, U.S. A. 








Western King Fiour_ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING co. 


BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1946" 
FLOUR 2,000 SACKS 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 
FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 

WHEAT RYE 
‘ FLOUR mits At FLOUR 
GENEVA, N. Y. TROY, N. Y. 





* * 





Capacity 2,500 Barrels 


“KELLY’S FAMOUS’ 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 


FLOUR 


* * * * 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 























MINNESOTA .. . 


MINNESOTA . . 


KING’S FLOURS 


are Made in Minnesota ... and Nowhere Else 


the state that has made MORE 
FLOUR than any other state 
in the Union. 


. the state that makes the BEST 


FLOUR in the world. 


Buy flour that is guaranteed **Made in Minnesota’’ 


H. H. KING FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 














RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 











AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 


Direct Exporters 





ARROW MILLS, INC. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 








O. Henry Alibé 


URING the time he was confined 
in the Ohio state penitentiary 
for forgery, William Sidney Porter, 
famous short story writer who wrote 
his stories under the name O. Henry, 
made frequent visits to the bakery. 
He often helped the inmate bakers 
learn how to make various pastries, 
and developed into a first rate baker. 
The day before his sentence ex- 
pired, O. Henry visited the bakery 
to say goodbye to his old friends. Old 
Tom, one of the prisoners, who was 
serving a life sentence, squinted up 
at him as they shook hands. 

“Bill,” he grinned, “there’s just one 
favor we want you to do for us. Aft- 
er you get out, bake us a hacksaw 
cake and send it in.” 

“Sure will, Tom,” he bantered. 

A few years later, then writing un- 
der the name of O. Henry, he paid a 
visit to the prison. To be sure, he 
called on his old friends in the bak- 
ery. As he greeted Old Tom, the lifer 
recalled to his mind his promise. 

“Bill, you let us down on your 
promise to send in a hacksaw cake,” 
he said. “How come?” 

“I’m sorry, Tom, but I just couldn’t 
remember the recipe,” O. Henry ali- 
bied. “You see, I’d forgotten wheth- 
er to put in a file and saw after the 
flour or before the eggs.” 


= SS & 


Nobody seems to eat much at meal- 
time these days and yet nearly ev- 
erybody’s a little overweight, indicat- 
ing that there must be a good deal 
of secret eating. 


Unpleasant Surprise 
HIS may be an unpleasant sur- 
prise to human vanity, but the 
reason the navy is using pigs and 
goats at the Bikini atoll atomic bomb 
tests is that they’re so much like 
humans. 

The lowly goat has been chosen to 
bear the brunt of the atomic blast 
aboard the target ships at Bikini be- 
cause he has a near-human nose, 
throat and lungs. 

The pig’s misfortune is his skin, 


which is so much like the whiskery 
male epidermis that navy medical ex- 
perts have selected the lowly ee 
to take the atomic rap. 

The white rats which will ‘share 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Yesterday, Today & Tomorrow 


the fate of the pigs and goats at 
Bikini, and make their contribution 
to human knowledge about the atomic 
bomb, qualify for the job because 
they’re small and handy, and not be- 
cause they bear any striking resem- 
blance to the human species.— Min- 
neapolis Morning Tribune. 


Consideration for others delays 


traffic but permits a few people each 
day to live out their natural lives. 


Remarkatle Recovery 


ANY years ago an English sailor 

who had broken his leg was ad- 
vised to send to the Royal Society an 
account of the remarkable manner in 
which he had healed the fracture. He 
did so. His story was that, having 
fractured the limb by falling from 
the top of a mast, he had dressed it 
with nothing but tar and oakum, 
which had proved so wonderfully ef- 
ficacious that in three days he was 
able to walk just as well as before 
the accident. 

The sailor’s remarkable story natu- 
rally caused some excitement among 
the members of the society. No one 
had previously suspected tar and 
oakum of possessing such miraculous 
healing powers. Several letters ac- 
cordingly passed between the Royal 
Society and the humble sailor, who 
continued to assert most solemnly 
that his broken leg had been treated 
with tar and oakum, and with these 
two applications only. The society 
might have remained puzzled for an 
indefinite period had not the sailor 
remarked in a postscript to his last 
letter: 

“I forgot to inform your honors, 
by the way, that the leg was a 
wooden one.” 


Star Sluch 


ASHINGTON IRVING, noted 

American author, was very 
fond of honey cake. While reminisc- 
ing about his youthful days, he once 
told how the confection had gotten 
him into a situation which almost 
proved disastrous. 

“When I was 6 years old, I was 
given a role in a«school play,” said 
Mr. Irving. “I had worked hard for 
my part, but when I walked on the 
stage the day of the performance, I 
couldn’t get a single word out of my 
mouth.” 

“What a pity that you should be- 
come stage struck and forget your 
lines,” remarked one of the listen- 
ers. 


“Stage struck, nothing. I knew my ~ 


part perfectly,” he continued. “It’s 


-lad,” recalled the author. 


just that I had been eating honey 
cake before the curtain went up and 
I got caught with a mouthful! I 
couldn’t utter a word because the 
cake was stuck all over my teeth.” 

“What happened?” came the query. 

“Everybody in the audience tit- 
tered, thinking me quite a stupid 
“It made 
me furious, and I decided I had to 
show them how thoroughly I knew 
my lines.’ 

“What did you do?” 
asked. 

“Right there on the stage, I stuck 
my chubby 6-year-old finger into my 
mouth,” laughed Irving, “raked out 
the, obstinate impediment to my 
speech, and loudly and dramatically 
declaimed my lines. I was the hit of 
the play, too!” 


Slow Poison 


HE best way to curry favor from 

Bernard Fontenelle, the brilliant 
French writer of the seventeenth 
century, was to serve him pastry, 
particularly cake with a heavy frost- 
ing. Often doctors told him that 
what he liked to eat was bad for him, 


somebody 


and toward the end of his life, one 
doctor warned him that he must give 
up eating pastry, explaining at great 
length in appalling medical terms 
that it was a slow poison and would 
eventually ruin his system. 

“Doctor,” Fontenelle commented, 
“I am inclined to agree with you that 
it is a slow poison—very slow, for 
I. have been eating it for the past 
80 years!” 

Pastry lovers may derive some com- 
fort from the fact that Fontenelle 
came within a month of living to be 
100 ‘years old. 


Strategic Advance 


HEN films were in their infan- 

cy, David Freedman claimed to 
have arranged a splendid contract 
for Francis X. Bushman by a well 
conceived bit of strategy. Mr. Bush- 
man had been playing in Chicago at 
$250 a week when Mr. Freedman 
brought him to New York and met 
him at the Grand Central Station to 
take him across Broadway to the of- 
fice of Metro. In his pockets Mr. 
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Freedman was carrying 2,000 pen- 
nies. These dribbled along behind 
him in a thin trickle as they walked. 
Children first, and then curious adults 
began to follow. By the time they 
had crossed 42nd Street to Broadway 
and entered the office of Metro, a 
vast throng was following them. 
Looking out the window, the execu- 
tives of Metro were easily induced 
to sign a contract with Mr. Bushman 
at a salary of a thousand dollars a 


week. 


Junior Chefs 


ET a youngster interested in bak- 

ing and cooking and give him a 
place with proper equipment where 
he can try his hand out at the culi- 
nary art and the juvenile delinquency 
problem in time solves itself, seems 
to be the opinion of the officials of 
the Morosini Boys Club, Children’s 
Aid Society, New York City. It 
works well, too, for the delinquency 
rate in the vicinity of the club is 
practically zero. 

The boys, from 6-year-olds up to 
teen-agers, spend a lot of time in the 
club’s domestic science class, learn- 
ing how to bake and cook. Dressed 
in chef outfits, they’re taught by in- 
structors how to make eakes. and 
other pastries, and how to cook ev- 
erything from an Irish stew to pigs- 
in-blankets. 

Competition is keen. And they’re 
so interested in their work that in- 
structors have a hard time getting 
them to leave when classes have end- 
ed. 

Success in life is a matter not so 
much of talent or opportunity as of 
concentration and preseverance. 


A Dedicated Day 


If there’s a row of hollyhocks, 
Or snow along a fence, 

Come Saturday, she’s mixing 

The same ingredients 

In the same big yellow bowl, 
And setting dough to rise. 

If storms are in the offing; 

If blue and white patched skies, 
She’s kneading it, and molding it, 
And plumping mounds in pans. 
What events portend, or if 

They point to peaceful plans, 
She’s working homely magic— 
Come a week’s last day— 

When along toward evening 

Is placed upon display 

Evidence of handiwork, 

Be west sky dun, or red— 

Lift the clean towel; count them: 
Six double loaves of bread! 


—Ethel Romig Fuller. 
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